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yoke and prevent pulling in of stock 
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various rail sections. Applied without 
disturbing guard rail. 
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and bushings of a special bronze. 
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All railroads have some form of train order signal to indicate 
to a train crew that orders are being held for delivery, but 
this equipment is not always designed 
so that they can make the most efficient 
use of it to indicate whether a “19” or 
a “31” order is to be delivered. This 
slows down operation and increases op- 
erating costs whenever a train stops for a “19” order. Unlike 
automatic signals, the location of a train order signal is 
fixed at or near the telegraph office without reference to the 
fact that this location may be at the top of or on a heavy 
grade or at a point where other physical handicaps make a 
stop undesirable. Consequently, if no advance information 
is furnished a train crew, it must of necessity slow down to 
a speed much lower than would otherwise be required or 
come to a full stop if the operator should have a “19” order 
to deliver and fail to get out with it in time. A three-position 
train order signal, properly used, will enable these unneces- 
sary stops to be eliminated and promote train operation. 


Service from 
Train Order 
Signals 


During the past few years the railways, as well as other 
industrial organizations, have been faced, first, with a scar- 
city of labor and then as a result of 
Operators of Han- the first, with high priced labor. As a 
dling Devices consequence of this combination of cir- 
Should be Trained cumstances, the labor charge per unit 
of work soon became excessive. In the 
efforts to control these rising costs, the possibilities of me- 
chanical devices as substitutes for labor have received close 
attention; there is a vast amount of work on the railways 
which lends itself readily to the application of such machines. 
There are certain general principles of application which 
should be observed as necessary to the success of any mate- 
rial. handling installation. One of the most important of 
these is the training of the actual user of the equipment, not 
only in the mechanical features: of the machine he operates, 
but particularly in its possibilities. This training is especially 
important where operating conditions are changing, where no 
two methods of use are followed by equal results, and in 
those instances where the new idea originates with the higher 
officers and the subordinates are apt to be partial to the old 
methods. Such a policy should end in better results from a 
particular installation, in overcoming the opposition on the 
part of the workmen to the introduction of new methods and, 
if carried to the ultimate conclusion by requiring reports 
from the trained operators, in many valuable suggestions 
bearing on the purchases of new equipment. 


One of the points which have been stressed in discussions 
regarding the undermaintenance of tracks during government 
,control, and to some extent since that 

The Managements period, has been the inadequate amount 
Interest in of rail renewals. Even though the rail- 
Rail Renewals ways have attempted, so far as their 
financial. position would permit, to 

remedy this condition in recent months it has been only par- 
tially met as yet. With this the case, it is of distinct interest 
to the managements of the railroads that rail renewals be 
handled in the most economical manner. At the present time 
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the methods of laying rail vary considerably and what is 
more to the point, the differences in the costs per mile of lay- 
ing rail of approximately the same weight under similar 
traffic conditions are sometimes astonishingly large. One 
reason for this is that some railroads are employing prac- 
tically the same methods for laying rail weighing 100 Ib. or 
more per yard that they used for laying 60-lb. to 65-lb. 
rail. In contrast to this, other roads have developed and 
put into practice many improvements over the old methods 
while a few have reduced rail laying to an almost scientific 
basis. This is not a problem solely for the maintenance of 
way department to solve but is one the solution of which will 
only come through the full co-operation of the managements. 


The action of the Baldwin Locomotive Works in advancing 
credits to the extent of $2,500,000 to the Mexican govern- 
ment with the prospect of the further 


Baldwin extension of a similar amount affords 
and the most encouraging evidence of a real 
Mexico understanding of America’s position in 


foreign trade. The first credit will go 
toward the purchase of 65 locomotives for the National Rail- 
ways and the loan in prospect will be used for general re- 
habilitation of the railways. Baldwin’s action is encouraging 
from several points of view. It means an important contract 
for a railway equipment concern which is welcome in these 
days. when business in general is struggling to return again 
to activity. It means the recognition by a powerful American 
concern of the fact that with conditions in the world as they 
are today, America must extend credit if it wishes to export 
its products in important quantities. It means a great step 
toward the rehabilitation of the Mexican railways and inci- 
dentally, toward general economic revival in Mexico. The 
news from Mexico has been increasingly encouraging of late 
months. Affairs there are rapidly approaching normal and 
it seems not unlikely that Mexico may before many years be 
in a much happier condition than ever before. It is gratifying 
that Americans should play an important part in speeding 
this revival. Friendship built up in this manner is not de- 
stroyed overnight. Far-seeing action such as the Baldwin 
people have taken is laying a firm foundation for a mutually 
profitable international trade and for cordial diplomatic 
relations between this country and Mexico. 


The principal purpose of material handling equipment is to 
serve other machines. For instance, in railway shops the 
cranes, trucks, tractors, trailers, etc., 
find their usefulness in working in 
conjunction with the production ma- 
chines. In freight handling the analogy 
is not so marked, still, even in this 
service it is the function of the handling machines to supple- 
ment other equipment. It is evident that mere capability to 
perform certain operations is not enough to warrant the in- 
stallation of a particular device for such operations. On the 
contrary, it is exceedingly important that the entire process 
of production be given careful consideration in conjunction 
with the handling problem before a decision is reached, to 
make sure not only of the selection of the best machine for 


The Function 
of Material 
Handling Devices 
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a particular purpose but to insure the best possible co-or- 
dination between’ the handling machinery and the other 
equipment. In this connection it is worthy of notice that 
reputable manufacturers of handling equipment hold them- 
selves ready and anxious to give purchasers of equipment the 
benefit of their experience in the carrying on of the necessary 
preliminary studies and, as well, their co-operation in solving 
any operating problems that may arise after an installation is 
made. By availing themselves of this co-operation, pur- 
chasers of handling equipment may profit by the mistakes of 
others, while the manufacturers benefit through increased 
sales resulting from successful installations. 


One of the outstanding features of the operating statistics of 
large steam roads for June, reported by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission is the showing made 


The by the Chesapeake & Ohio. This car- 
C. & O. rier is the only one in the list of 51 
in June roads whose figures are given—those 


having annual operating revenues in 
excess of $25,000,000—that moved as many net ton-miles of 
freight in June, 1921, as in June, 1920. The larger part of 
the roads did considerably less business, in some cases 20 
or 25 per cent less, in June this year than in June last year. 
The Chesapeake & Ohio, however, in June, 1921, carried 
1,072,786,000 net ton-miles as against 1,039,845,000 in 
June, 1920. June was the busiest month that the Chesapeake 
& Ohio has had so far this year and the business handled 
in June was greater also than that handled in any month in 
the first half of 1920. The Chesapeake & Ohio suffered 
severely in February and March this year, when its traffic 
fell off in rather an alarming fashion; the traffic handled 
in June was nearly double that handled in February. The 
recovery in the amount of traffic on the road has naturally 
been shown in the gross and net earnings. The net railway 
operating income in June was $1,944,753. This compared 
with a net in June, 1920, of $245,461; it was approximately 
double that of most of the other months in the first half of 
either 1921 or 1920. The character of the recovery since the 
dull period of February will be evidenced by the fact that in 
February the road had a net operating deficit of $556,636. 
Because of the dull months earlier in 1921, however, the net 
railway operating income for the first six months of 1921 
was only $5,041,319 as compared with $5,483,768 in the 
first half of 1920. 


The repression of the tramp nuisance on the railroads is a 
duty of the state rather than the towns and cities; municipal 
officers are too easy, and the nuisance 


Magistrates _— js not abated. This is a conclusion that 
Do Not Punish was reached by careful students of the 
Tramps question several years ago; but since 


the advent of war-time conditions the 
matter has dropped out of sight. Now, however, with in- 
creased numbers of men out of work, the same old conditions 
are returning. A local paper in western Massachusetts, re- 
ferring evidently to conditions on the Boston & Albany, said 
recently : 


Industrial depression in the western part of the country is driving men 
east and they are coming by way of “blind baggage” to such an extent 
that a toll of them is taken each day by the local police. There will be 
several arraigned in court to-morrow morning and their plea will be ‘“‘no 
work,” as has been the cry of the many taken from trains in the past two 
months. It has been the custom of the court to deal lightly with these 
offenders, and they are usually passed on to some other municipality that 
perhaps does the same. During the last industrial depression train riders 
became so numercus taht the court was forced to place a heavy fine on 
them in order to rid this section and the railroad of their presence. It 
was found, however, that the charge on the county institutions was too 
great and that it was cheaper to allow them to go. 


On the Gulf Coast Lines in Louisiana, a few weeks ago, an 


- observer counted 20 tramps on an eastbound freight. This 
was at De Quincy, near the Texas line. An hour later the 
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train, in which were oil cars, was derailed,’ took fire and was 
mostly destreyed ina 24-hour fire; and it was believed that 
15 of these men were killed in the flames. ‘Dealing lightly 
with offenders,” as referred to in the above news item, is a 
deep seated weakness of government which nobody seems 
able to cope with, except perhaps for brief periods, in very 
limited territory. The manager of one big American rail- 
road remarked, not long ago, that attempts at train wrecking 
were reported to him by his subordinates on an average once 
every week. Only the most thorough police establishment 
can have much effect on an evil like that. Read over again 
the above-quoted paragraph and show it to members of your 
legislature and other public spirited citizens. To ceas: 
punishing law breakers, because the jails are costing too 
much, is a queer situation; but that idea will be found lodged 
in many local magistrates’ minds. 


The annual statement of block-signal mileage issued by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, noticed on another page, 
contains a large amount of valuable 
data, as interested readers are well 
aware, but the original purpose of the 
publication, to show the degree of 
progress made year by year, in the 
introduction of the block system, is of no great interest just 
now; for there is progress in only a.few spots. On the other 
hand, those features of these elaborate tables which disclose 
the need of progress, where but little has been accomplished, 
continue to stand out prominently. For example, the list of 
manual block signal stations shows in nearly every item a 
large percentage of stations which are closed a part of each 
day; the block sections have to be lengthened, wherever and 
whenever possible, because of the necessity of extreme econ- 
omy in signalmen’s wages. This is not necessarily an evil, 
per se, but the general situation serves to emphasize the need, 
to which attention has many times been called, of greatly 
improving much of our manual block signal practice. Patch- 
work and halfway measures are tolerated, where a true and 
complete block system ought to be installed. In this situation 
two important elements should be kept in mind: first, that 
the federal government—that is, the Bureau of Safety of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission—affords the only suitable 
instrumentality for setting forth the actual conditions, ade- 
quately; and second, that the correction of existing dangers 
and weaknesses of manual block signal operation is largely 
a question of administration—of the use of brains and en- 
ergy—rather than of expenditures for plant or apparatus. 
There is no need of deferring action until the advent of 
easier money. 


Problem of 
Good Manual 
Block Signaling 


The Commission’s Rate-Making Policy 


ig EMBARRASSMENT caused, and the harm done, by regu- 
lating railways on principles foreign to sound business 
methods is illustrated by the opinion rendered by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission on August 3 in the live stock 
rate case. 

For years after effective government regulation of rates 
began the railways tried to get the rates based mainly on 
“what the traffic would bear.” What the traffic will bear is 
measured chiefly by the value of the service rendered to the 
shipper. The railways contended that rates never should 
be made higher than the shipper could reasonably afford to 
pay, but that if they were reasonable in proportion to what 
he could afford to pay they should not be reduced, even 
though the railways were making a large profit by charging 
them. They also maintained that if the traffic could easily 
bear higher rates, there was no economic or legal reason why 
the railways should not be allowed to advance the rates, even 
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though the advance in rates enabled the railways to earn 
more than the minimum profit which the courts held to be 
the least return to which they could constitutionally be 
restricted. 

This argument of the railways was for years contested, 
and successfully contested, by the shippers. Most of them 
contended that the value of the service rendered to the ship- 
per not only should not be made the principal basis of the 
regulation of rates, but that it should be treated as a com- 
paratively unimportant factor. A reasonable rate, they 
claimed, was one based upon the cost incurred by the rail- 
ways in rendering service to the shipper. The cost incurred 
by the railways included operating expenses, taxes and a 
“fair return upon a fair valuation.” If the rates charged 
by a railway were sufficient to cover the cost of the service, 
as thus defined, there was, according to their view, no justi- 
fication for an advance in rates. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission, in the rate advance 
cases decided by it down to 1917, accepted this “cost of 
service” theory of rate-making. In consequence, the average 
freight rate remained stationary or declined, while prices of 
all commodities were advancing. The average freight rate 
per ton per mile of the railways of the country was the same 
in 1917 as in 1913. Meantime, average wholesale prices of 
farm products increased 89 per cent, and average wholesale 
prices of all commodities increased 76 per cent. 

The tendencies of railway rates and of the prices of com- 
modities, especially farm products, have been sharply re- 
versed within the last year. The average railway rate per 
ton per mile is now about 74 per cent higher than in 1913; 
the average wholesale prices of all commodities about 50 per 
cent higher, and average prices of farm products about 13 
per cent higher. Producers of live stock have been suffering 
severely from the decline in their prices. They therefore 
appealed to the Interstate Commerce Commission for a re- 
duction of live stock rates. They contended that the rates 
should be reduced solely because, owing to the advance in 
rates and the decline in the prices of live stock, the rates had 
become relatively so high that the shippers of live stock 
could not afford to pay them. In other words, they contended 
that the rates had become excessive in proportion to the value 
of the service. They did not contend the rates were excessive 
in proportion to the cost incurred by the railways in render- 
ing the service of transporting live stock. No such contention 
could have been supported with any evidence. All the evi- 
dence showed that, measured by the cost of the service, the 
rates were too low, not too high. : 

The Interstate Commerce Commission in _ its ‘ decision 
frankly recognized the dilemma in which the evidence placed 
it. It pointed out that in a long series of decisions it had 
held that “the right of a railroad to charge a certain sum 
for freight does not depend at all upon the fact whether its 
customers are making or losing by their business.” It pointed 
out that on the basis of the “cost of the service” there could 
be no justification for a reduction of live stock rates since, 
on account of their high expenses of operation, the railways 
under the present rates had fallen far short of earning enough 
to cover their operating expenses and taxes and the annual 
net operating income set as a mark by Congress—and by the 
Commission itself. 

On this reasoning if is difficult to see how the Commission 
could have reached any conclusion other than that it should 
not order, or even suggest, that the rates on live stock should 
be reduced. Nevertheless, without entering any order, the 
Commission did suggest to the carriers a substantial reduc- 
tion in these rates. Furthermore, Commissioners McChord 
and Campbell dissented from the majority opinion and con- 
tended that the rates should be ordered reduced, the latter 
expressly basing his view upon the ground that the rates are 
too high in proportion to the value of the service rendered. 

What action the railways will take is yet to be determined: 
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The inconsistency of the Commission’s suggestion in this case 
with its decisions in past years is, however, only too, plain. 
It refused in past years to allow the railways to advance 
their rates when the traffic could bear higher rates, but it 
now suggests to them that they should reduce the rates be- 
cause they are too high in proportion to what the traffic can 
bear. Formerly it refused advances in rates upon the ground 
that the cost of rendering the service had not increased 
enough to justify the advances, and now it suggests reduc- 
tions in rates regardless of the fact that the cost of rendering 
the service is so high that the railways cannot afford to 
reduce them. 

There are commodities whose prices are so low in propor- 
tion to the present railway rates that the rates are relatively 
high measured by the value of the service rendered in trans- 
porting them. This is especially true of the prices of and 
rates on live stock. There are other commodities whose 
prices are still so high that they could easily bear further 
advances in rates. For example, according to the statistics 
of the Bureau of Labor, the average prices of house furnish- 
ings in April were 174 per cent more than in 1913, and the 
average prices of building materials 103 per cent more. The 
price of coal at the mouth of the mine at Fairmont, W. Va., 
on August 1, was 131 per cent more than in 1913. The price 
of brick was 118 per cent more. 

Since the Commission suggests reductions in the rates on 
live stock because of the low prices of live stock, it would be 
only consistent for it to authorize advances in the rates on 
house furnishings, coal, brick and other commodities, the 
prices of which are still so high relatively that they easily 
could stand higher rates. 

The Commission has express instructions from Congress 
to so fix rates as to enable the railways to earn an average 
return of at least 514 per cent. The railways for almost a 
year have patiently done the best they could under rates fixed 
by the Commission which have yielded them an average 
return of only about 24 per cent. How does the Commission 
reconcile its suggestions for reductions in some rates, and its 
failure to suggest advances in other rates, with the duty given 
it by Congress to enable the railways to earn an average 
return of at least 514 per cent? 

Railway expenses are gradually going down. Not only are 
the prices of some commodities still so high that they could 
stand much higher rates, but the prices of some commodities 
which declined lately have recently been advancing, includ- 
ing those of some important farm products. Since the Com- 
mission now suggests that, regardless of the high operating 
costs of the railways and the enormous losses they have been 
incurring, the railways reduce live stock rates to help the 
producer of live stock, what attitude is it going to take in 
the future if there are radical changes in the relations be- 
tween railway costs and the prices of commodities? Suppose 
business conditions become such that the railways, without 
in any instance charging rates that are relatively high in 
proportion to what the traffic can bear, can make average 
net earnings which greatly exceed 5% or 6 per cent. Since 
the Commission now suggests that they shall reduce certain 
rates when for almost a year they have been earning only 
2% per cent, will it in future help them to maintain rates 
which, without exceeding what the traffic can bear, may con- 
ceivably enable them to earn an average of, say, 8 or 10 
per cent? 

The Railway Age has no criticism to offer if the. Commis- 
sion intends to change its past policy and in future permit 
rates to be based on “what the traffic will bear.” But the 
Commission will be guilty of the grossest inconsistency, and 
lay itself wide open to the most destructive criticism, if it 
pursues a policy of basing rates on what the traffic will 
bear when railway costs are high, and of then basing them 
on the cost of the service when railway costs have been 
reduced. 
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Extraordinary Changes in 
Freight Business 


emcee COULD BETTER illustrate the peculiar conditions 
now existing in general business than the contrast be- 
tween the facts regarding the movement of freight of various 
kinds on the railways at present and the facts regarding the 
movement of the same kinds of freight a year ago. Many 
people believe there has been a decline in all kinds of freight. 
This is not true. Throughout the present year there have 
been increases as compared with last year in the shipments 
of some kinds of freight and decreases in the shipments of 
other kinds of freight. 

The freight rates which have been the most bitterly at- 
tacked are those on farm products. The western state rail- 
road commissions, led by the Kansas commission, have 
started proceedings for extensive reductions in grain rates 
before the Interstate Commerce Commission. They claim 
that the traffic will not bear the rates and that therefore as 
long as the rates remain in effect the farmers cannot produce 
grain at a profit. Curiously enough, as has been pointed out 
in these columns before, grain shipments throughout the pres- 
ent year have shown larger increases than those of any other 
commodities. In the four weeks ended August 6, the total 
carloads of grain shipped were 246,938 as compared with 
146,440 in the same weeks of 1920, an increase of almost 
70 per cent. There has also been loud complaint that the 
farmers could not ship their live stock under present rates. 
The shipments of live stock in these same four weeks were 
101,159 carloads as compared with 105,022 in the same 
weeks of 1920, a decrease of less than 4 per cent. There 
has been a large increase in shipments of merchandise. In 
the four weeks mentioned they were 836,098 carloads as com- 
pared with 753,947 carloads last year, an increase of almost 
11 per cent. 

Compare the foregoing figures with those regarding ship- 
ments of some other commodities. Comparing the four weeks 
ended August 6, 1921, with the same weeks of 1920, coal 
shipments declined from 793,536 carloads to 596,620 car- 
loads, or about 25 per cent. Shipments of coke declined from 
51,501 carloads to 15,994, or almost 70 per cent. Shipments 
of forest products declined from 239,287 carloads to 175,335 
carloads, or almost 20 per cent. Shipments of ore declined 
from 308,775 carloads to 127,300 carloads, or over 60 per 
cent. Shipments of miscellaneous unclassified commodities 
declined from 1,344,857 carloads to 1,042,197 carloads, or 
over 30 per cent. 

These figures disclose that the present freight traffic of 
the railways is due to changes as compared with last year 
varying all the way from an increase of 70 per cent in grain 
shipments to a decrease of 60 per cent in ore shipments and 
of 70 per cent in coke shipments. 

Many people are trying to convince themselves and others 
that present business conditions are largely, or even mainly, 
due to the present railway rates. But the advances in railway 
rates made since 1917 have been horizontal increases, and 
therefore have been relatively the same upon all classes of 
commodities. If the advances in railway rates have produced 
such an immense effect upon general business, how does it 
happen that with relatively the same increases in rates upon 
all commodities, shipments of some commodities are now 70 
per cent greater than a year ago while shipments of other 
commodities are 70 per cent less than they were a year ago? 

The wide differences in the changes that have occurred in 
the shipments of the various classes of commodities show 
that the present business situation is due in only a small 
measure to railway rates and mainly to other conditions. 
Undoubtedly the main reason why the shipments of some 
kinds of commodities have greatly increased while those of 
other commodities have greatly declined is that the process 
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of readjustment has been carried much farther in some lines 
of .industry.than in others. .The increases in railway rates 


-cannot, however, have materially. hastened. the process of 


readjustment in some industries or retarded it in others, 
simply because the increases in railway rates have been 
uniform as to all classes of commodities. ; 

_ With grain shipments 70 per cent greater than they were 
a year ago and coal shipments 25 per cent less, forest products 
shipments 20 per cent less, ore shipments 60 per cent less 
and coke shipments 70 per cent less, it is quite plain that 
the public must look to other influences than to any possible 
reduction in railway rates to cause a return of general 
business activity. 


Protecting the Investment 


N THE LAST TWO ISSUES we have referred to the direct in- 

terest which the railways have in the extensive program of 
highway construction which has been undertaken over the 
country. This interest arises from the large investment 
which they have made and are making in these roads through 
taxation in one form or another. It has been estimated by 
competent authorities that the amount available for highway 
construction work this year is approximately $1,400,000,000 
or over six per cent of the total investment in the railways of 
the entire United States. Once this investment has been 
made, the railways are interested in seeing that it is pro- 
tected and that the structures resulting therefrom are used in 
the manner for which they were designed, and in the way to 
secure the greatest return from the expenditure. 

When a railway constructs a line, its structures are de- 
signed by trained engineers to carry the loads which it is de- 
sired to move over it. With the completion of the road, the 
loads are limited rigidly to those for which the structures 
have been designed. If conditions develop which make it 
desirable to transport heavier loads or make higher speeds, 
they are permitted only after the structures have been 
strengthened accordingly. 

In our last issue the lack of engineering design of the 
highways into which these hundreds of millions of dollars 
are being poured was referred to. As a result there is little 
relation between the roads which are built, local conditions 
under which they are constructed, and the traffic which they 
are to bear. But this is not all. After the road is com- 
pleted with public funds little or no attempt is made to limit 
the loads or the speeds at which they are transported. Any 
truck operator is at liberty to haul any load he desires and 
under any conditions which he sees fit to impose, without 
regard to the effect on the road which has been provided for 
him free of expense by the railways and other taxpayers. 
Such a disregard of engineering principles would be suicidal 
on a railway; and it is equally so on a highway. The result 
is that this large investment is being dissipated in large 
measure, for these highways are failing in many instances 
after only three or four years of service, and frequently after 
an interval that represents only a fraction of the period for 
which they are bonded. 

In a report made by the automobile clubs of California, it 
is stated that on 49.8 per cent of the highways in southern 
California serious failure has already begun or is far ad- 
vanced. While California is one of the few states which have 
passed laws limiting the weight of trucks it has quite gener- 
ally failed to enforce this requirement. The report states 
that “it is apparent that if truck operators are permitted to 
use the highways without police supervision a few unreason- 
able truck drivers or operators will wreck any road system 
that may be built. Thinking people recognize that such a 
policy is improper, short-sighted and suicidal. It is equally 
important that speed regulations should be enforced for 
trucks, for the speeds at which these heavy loads travel on 
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public highways produce impact and these shocks are espe- 
cially destructive to the pavements.” The report further 
states that “we have not only a heritage of bad roads, but an 
upkeep cost which is prohibitive. In one instance the upkeep 
after four years has equaled the original cost. The evidence 
shows that in the rebuilding of one road they (state forces) 
destroyed with their own trucks more miles than they 
repaired.” 

As to the future, the report states that “We must expect 
enormously increased truck traffic. Wheel loads and speeds 
will increase unless legislation and larger license fees pre- 
vent. The Commission believes that until inspectors are ap- 
pointed by the state to enforce the law, the highways are 
bound to suffer from overloading. It seems incredible that 
in the face of such a record of destruction of the state pave- 
ments these persistent, unreasonable and illegal loads should 
be continuously permitted to traverse our highways. There 
has been practically no serious attempt made on the part of 
either state or county authorities to enforce the laws that have 
been provided by our legislature for the protection of these 
roads.” 

If this condition was confined to California it would be 
serious enough, but it is typical in large measure of condi- 
tions which prevail all over the country. It constitutes a 
serious indictment of the public authorities under whose 
direction these roads are being built and maintained. The 
railways, because of their large contribution to these funds, 
can and should insist on the development of proper stand- 
ards of construction and, what is even more important, on 
the limitation of the loads and the speeds to-those for which 
the roads have been designed. Without such limitations the 
investment will be dissipated very quickly, while those who 
pay the bills will still have the heritage of large bond issues 
outstanding and of heavier taxes to meet their interest and 
maturities. 


St. Louis Southwestern 


HE St. Louis SOUTHWESTERN was one of the few rail- 
road companies that declined to accept the government 
guaranty for the period from March 1 to August 31, 1920. It 
was one of the still fewer roads declining the guaranty that 
estimated the possibilities and probabilities of its situation 
correctly and came out ahead in the struggle against the 
adverse conditions of railroad operation for which 1920 
will be only too well remembered. The factor which enabled 
it to meet the increased expenses of operation resulting from 
the high wage scales of Decision No. 2, etc., was an extraor- 
dinary expansion of traffic of which with efficient opera- 
tion the road was able to take advantage to an unusual extent. 
The company’s decision not to accept the guaranty fol- 
lowed upon a dispute with the Railroad Administration 
wherein the road contended that the property had been 
inadequately maintained during the period of federal control. 
The road’s officers felt, on the return of the carrier to private 
control, that the road was considerably below the proper 


standard of maintenance, and that large sums must be spent ' 


for restoration. Being unable to secure from the Interstate 
Commerce Commission-commitments as to what amount of 
money would be allowed for maintenance under the ‘pro- 
visions of the guaranty, the company decided to go ahead 
“on its own.” The following figures show the road canie’ out 
ahead in the amount of $1,900,039, of which $1,593,285 
was devoted to excess maintenance expenditures. 

It will be remembered that the increase in wages in Deci- 
sion No. 2 was announced on July 19 and was made retro- 
active to May 1. The increase of rates in Ex Parte 74 was 
not effective until August 26 and not until later in the case 
of some of the intrastate rates. The St. Louis Southwestern 
had to contend, therefore, with the increase in wages for 
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four months of the guaranty period without having the ad- 
vantage of the higher rates. The wage increase has been 
estimated by the officers of the St. Louis Southeastern to have 
added something like $900,500 to its expenses during the 
guaranty period. When these circumstances are considered, 





7~March 1 to August 31, 1920. 




















On Basis of On Basis of 
Non-Acceptance Acceptance 
Accounts of Federal of Federal 
Guaranty Guaranty 
Operating revenues .....ccsesccccscvens $14,511,930 $14,511,930 
CTH. GEDEDECS) sib iswcccvvvcncawess 12,077,251 10,483,966* 
Net revenue from railway operations.. $2,434,679 $4,027,964 
Tax accruals and uncollectible railway 
MOTI <5 e55''s 04:44 50945 60000 S%s0' seas 525,281 525,281 
Railway operating income .............. $1,909,398 $3,502,683 
Non-operating income—net ............. 346,369** 346,369** 
MONO oo oe Geen actavn ss ee oe nsielors $2,255,767 $3,849,052 
OE GE, I is ico eidctiwerwaniecs viewers 1,943,013 
Amount that would have reverted to gov- 
ernment had the federal guaranty heen 
GRE atau 0c auea tabs oh ke ewan $1,900,039 
Excess income over amount of guaranty 
disregarding credit due account mainten- 
ance expenditures in excess of estimated 
SOURCE, SUOWONCS oo o.i s.s'e vieis seers cee $ 306,754 
xcess maintenance expenditures ....... 1,593,285 
Total in excess of guaranty ............ $1,900,039 


*If the guaranty under the Transportation Act of 1920 had been ac- 
cepted the company would have been restricted in its expenditures for 
maintenance of way and structures and maintenance of equipment to an 
amount set up by the United States Railroad Administration as sufficient. 
On this basis $1,593,285 would have been eliminated from operating ex- 
penses for the period, March 1 to August 31, 1920, thereby increasing the 
amount to be turned over to the United States government. 

**Excludes corporate non-operating income account not contributing to 
guaranty income. 





the fact that the road came out $306,754 ahead on its deci- 
sion after having spent $1,593,285 for excess maintenance, is 
nothing less than remarkable. 

Referring now to the operations of the year as a whole, 
it should be noted that the St. Louis Southwestern is again 
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The St. Louis Southwestern 


an exception in that as compared with 1919 it increased its 
operating revenues in 1920 in greater percentage than its 
operating expenses. The total operating revenues in 1920 
were $31,020,958, as compared with $20,661,163 in 1919, 
an increase of 50.14 per cent. Operating expenses in 1920 
were $25,886,056 as compared with $18,497,241 in 1919, 
an increase of 39.95 per cent. For the entire year the road 
had to meet increased wage costs in the amount of some 
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$1,900,000 but in the last four months it also had the ad- 
vantage of higher rates. In addition, it carried a record 
traffic throughout most of the year and did not suffer a de- 
cline in its traffic until rather later than most roads. Speak- 
ing now of the St. Louis Southwestern alone and omitting 
for the moment the St. Louis Southwestern of Texas, thus 
taking into consideration 968 miles of the system’s total of 
1,775, it is interesting to observe that the road’s standard 
return for the period of federal control was $3,355,749. In 
1918, it had a net railway operating income of $3,628,950, 
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or including the ties inserted in January and February which 
brought the total up to 777,612, an increase of 130,111, as 
compared with 1919. There was $158,138 spent for tie plates, 
and there were applied 74,718 cubic yards of ballast. The 
road spent $560,581 for application of drain tile, widening 
cuts, etc. There were laid 75 miles of 85 lb. rail replacing 
worn 75 lb. rail. Of the total of $3,271,924 mentioned above 
$2,524,823 was spent on maintenance of way and structures 
and $747,101 for maintenance of equipment. In addition 
the road during the year purchased 20 new Consolidation 








ST. LOUIS SOUTHWESTERN OPERATING RESULTS 1912-1920 
Total Net Revenue Revenue Miles 
Freight operating Operating operating Operating Revenue Revenue Average train car per car 
revenue revenue expenses revenue ratio tons ton miles haul load load per day 
Year ended June 30: 
aoa ves $8,971,114 $12,042,543 $8,419,415 $3,623,128 69.92 3,408,054 835,722,979 245 292 15.05 26.66 
a desienmenxene 9,864,490 13,296,950 $,215,797 4,081,153 69.31 3,657,964 871,985,756 238 300 15.27 28.22 
DEE: .xnéveivesacne’ 9,295,143 12,791,904 9,833,801 2,958,104 76.88 3,495,537 830,028,078 237 294 15.37 25.54 
BPEe “ff ce eqeeeeseous 7,891,642 10,627,861 8,361,154 2,266,707 78.67 3,182,267 747,474,244 235 304 15.47 19.78 
ST Wek siete nea 9,183,185 12,224,449 8,406,786 3,817,664 68.77 3,745,130 891,104,359 238 344 15.97 24.83 
Year ended Dec. 31: 
Py  exwvereekeeeas 10,369,943 13,850,130 9,318,306 4,531,825 67.28 4,009,498 956,572,396 239 351 16.36 30.15 
a keene vedanem 13,062,975 17,309,657 10,896.860 6,412,797 62.95 4,996.813 1,274,829,273 254 431 18.59 34.08 
Ds weeheleveenne 14 365.854 19,588,761 15,840,615 3,748,146 80.87 4,872,201 1,240 ,619,003 255 450 21.03 2.81 
DT dvebeceseacess 15,821,318 20,661,163 18,497,241 2,163,921 89.53 4.760,21¢ 1,140,459,526 240 463 19.50 22.49 
Dy avemicewuees 25.280,354 31,020,958 25,886,056 5,134,902 83.45 6,356,708 1,815,775,668 286 523 21.86 30.36 








in other words, it exceeded the government rental. In 1919 
it had a net of $3,077,808. In 1920, while operating for 10 
months on its own account, it had a net railway operating 
income of no less than $6,001,829. Referring again to the St. 
Louis Southwestern as a system, it will be noted that the 
corporate income account in 1920 showed a net of $2,959,837, 
all of which was appropriated for investment in physical 
property. The net corporate income in 1919 was $1,345,909. 

It has been noted above that the property was assisted in 
1920 by an extraordinary expansion of its traffic. The total 
revenue tonnage in 1920 was 6,356,708 as compared with 
4,760,210 tons carried in 1919 or 4,996,813 carried in 1917, 
the best previous year. As compared with 1919 there was 
an increase of 33.54 per cent. The increase in revenue ton 
mileage, however, was no less than 59.21 per cent. The 
revenue ton mileage in 1920 was 1,815,775,668. The 1919 
figure was 1,140,459,526; the 1917 total was 1,270,829,273. 
The road’s average haul in 1920 was 286 miles; in 1919 it 
was 240 miles; in 1917, 254 miles. 

The St. Louis Southwestern’s tonnage is rather diversified. 
In 1920 products of agriculture constituted 16.24 per cent 
of the total revenue tonnage; products of animals, 1.05 per 
cent; products of mines, 21.02 per cent; products of forests, 
28.65 per cent, and manufactures, 33.04 per cent. As com- 
pared with 1919, the tonnage of products of mines in 1920 
showed an increase of 100 per cent. The tonnage of refined 
petroleum and its products, which in 1920 made up 7.82 per 
cent of the total tonnage of the road, represented an increase 
over 1919 of 121.37 per cent. 

It is quite natural to expect that with an increase in total 
revenue tonnage of 33.54 per cent and an increase of 59.21 
per cent in revenue ton mileage there should have been 
compensating increases in revenue train load, revenue car 
load, etc. The average revenue train load in 1920 was 523 
as compared with 463 in 1919, 450 in 1918, 431 in 1917, etc. 
The average revenue load per loaded car was 21.86 as com- 
pared with 19.5 in 1919. The St. Louis Southwestern ranks 
well with the other roads in its territory in these matters. 
The progressive increase in the figures, however, is possibly 
of even greater importance. 

In view of the fact that the St. Louis Southwestern spent 
large sums for the rehabilitation of its property during 1920, 
it is worth while to see just what work was carried out. The 
details as given in the annual report, show that between 
March 1 and December 31 there was spent on major items 
of maintenance and betterment work the sum of $3,271,924. 
This included the purchase and application of 642,505 ties, 





freight locomotives, of which 10 were received before the 
close of the year. 


The operating results 1920 as compared with 1919 are as 
follows: 


1920 1919 
I akin Cece che wireeweanees 1,776 1,755 
NN i cite crcnwinlace's ewe © ¥ $25,280,354 $15,821,318 
PE SEINE higcie sie encacdvees 4,026,709 3,819,762 
Total operating revenue..............-. 31,120,958 20,661,163 
Maintenance of way expenses........ 6,326,553 4,127,516 
Maintenance of equipment........... 6,717,152 5,220,162 
EE IN ook Wa ie oats wearers 755,704 314,114 
Transportation expenses ............ 10,898,597 7,880,833 
SI crew nices paldcws.ene-s 1,109,259 902,361 
Total operating expenses............... 25,886,056 18,497,241 
Net operating revenue................. 5,134,902 2.163,921 
NE pte aN ran a ws a Shel Gilad ies 00 1,247,677 853,182 
re Peer 3,885,448 1,306,557 


The corporate income account is as follows: 


Standard return (January and February, 1920, full 1920 1919 

RRR ee a ee eee $651,819 $3,910,914 
Railway operating income (10 mos.).............. 3,970,947 Se aie 
eee ee ere er 1,534,298 656,740 
I aii ie ow witha ban ric ee 60 le 6,105,478 4,570,653 
I I os, oS aioe aaieie «06.00 0oru 2,236,888 2,250,490 

Total deductions from cross income........... 3,145,642 3,224,744 

Fe ees CSO eer 1,345,909 
Income appropriated for investment in physical 

| Sir nn-00.00:659:0s 000 CEC eke eT ECR penser ses Beet 

New Books 

The Engineering Index, 1920. 586 pages, 7 in. by 9% in. Pub- 


lished by the American Society of Mechanical Engineers, 29 
West Thirty-ninth street, New York. 


The Engineering Index, which was published from 1892 to 
1917, inclusive, by the Engineering Magazine Company and 
since then by the American Society of Mechanical Engineers, 
has for many years been recognized as the standard reference 
index to current engineering literature, and is practically 
indispensable to those who have frequent occasion to look 
up articles which have been written on subjects in this field. 
The completeness of the index is shown by the fact that the 
volume for the year 1920 covers nearly 14,000 articles from 
some 700 engineering and technical publications, together 
with society proceedings. Most of these are in English, but 
the more important articles in French, German and other 
languages are included also. The subject matter is arranged 
in alphabetical order with convenient main and sub-heads 
and gives a concise description of the substance of each 
article. The railway field is well covered and includes refer- 
ences to articles on management, operation, construction 
maintenance, stations, freight handling, yards, track, main- 
tenance of way, shops, locomotives, cars, etc. 
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Letters to the Editor 
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Remedies for Wastes in 
Railway Operation 


New York. 
To THE EDITor: 

Referring to the article by F. J. Lisman under the above 
title in the Railway Age of July 9, 1921. 

In some respects there is a distinct difference between the 
measure of a rate which is satisfactory to the shipper and 
the measure of a rate which is compensatory to the carrier, 
and the difficulty which confronts the traffic official is to 
balance one against the other and to so adjust the rates 
that the application thereof will result in the maximum 
volume of business at the maximum net return. 

The actual cost of handling a ton of silk is relatively un- 
important, but I realize Mr. Lisman has used silk as the 
extreme at one end of the scale and pig iron at the other end. 
But with respect to silk it may be interesting to note that the 
value is so great, the insurance so high and the amount of 
interest so large that the actual freight rate has practically 
no bearing, provided the service is given by the ocean and 
rail carriers and, as a matter of fact, the service is almost 
the same as passenger train time: 

I think you are entirely correct in pointing out that prac- 
tically all the expenses can be reduced to a formula, but al- 
though I have personally wrestled with the problem for a 
number of years I have yet to find a formula which can be 
applied from year to year. 

Some years ago it was customary to price cotton seed at 
country stations in dollars per ton equal to the current price 
in cents per gallon of cotton seed oil. That is, if cotton seed 
oil was 18 cents per gallon it was assumed cotton seed should 
be priced at $18 per ton. It was a good formula and worked 
successfully until the market prices on cotton seed meal 
broke it down. 

I do not see any special value in basing traffic expenses 
upon the gross tonnage handled. I have just seen a steel 
box car, for which the tare weight is 47,400 lb. but as a 
vehicle for transporting one load it is worth no more to the 
traffic official than a car of lighter construction which weighs 
only 35,000 Ib. The traffic man does not want to take the 
credit for the deadweight tonnage of the cars in which the 
traffic is moved, and, furthermore, he is not responsible for 
the construction of the cars except as he may suggest the 
kind of equipment needed to handle the business of the rail- 
road. I think traffic expenses should be based on gross 
earnings. 

Accounting for maintenance of equipment on the basis of 
gross tonnage would not throw any light on the situation ex- 
cept as to the locomotives, and I agree with you that this 
would be a more definite basis than mileage. 

In the matter of less-than-carload traffic, it so happens 
that the gross earnings.of the Erie Railroad for the first four 
months of 1921 on less-than-carload traffic amounted to 8 
per cent of the total freight earnings; this is lower than it 
was before 1919, for the reason that in 1919 the Commission 
changed the method of reporting merchandise freight and 
threw into the carload column all cars loaded with as much 
as 10,000 Ib., although under the rates and classification the 
railroads continued to load and unload traffic moving at less- 
than-carload rates regardless of the quantity. In other words, 
they continued to incur the extra expense of handling car- 
load traffic in spite of the change in accounting. 

In round figures the average freight rate per ton of the 
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carload traffic handled over the Erie Railroad for the ‘first 
four months of 1921 was $2.50, while the average earnings 
per ton on less-than-carload traffic amounted to $8.27 for the 
same period. Assuming that the cost of loading and un- 
loading a ton of freight at point of origin and at destina- 
tion is $2.00 each or a total.of $4.00, we have as a com- 
parable figure with the carload tonnage a return of $4.27 
which is nearly twice as much as the rate per ton earned on 
carload traffic. 

The Erie Railroad claims on less-than-carload traffic, with 
the exception of one or two items such as boots and shoes and 
tobacco, are not as great proportionately as on a large volume 
of carload traffic, such as fresh fruits and vegetables, pack- 
ing house products and fresh meats and on live stock. 

The Erie Railroad has definitely taken the position that 
the so-called short haul l.c.1 traffic, that is to say within a 
radius of 25 miles of the distributing centers, should be 
handled by motor trucks or some other system of delivery than 
the steam railroad. However, the greater responsibility of the 
steam railroad, as compared with some of the trucks which 
offer their services, is such that the traffic is forced upon the 
railroad without solicitation and without any desire to handle 
it. 

As to the car loading of merchandise traffic, it must be re- 

membered that very frequently the cars if not loaded with 
merchandise would move empty so that quite a substantial 
portion of the l.c.l. business outside of the 25-mile radius 
is handled at the lowest cost from a transportation stand- 
point. ; 
The “sailing day” plan which was so designated during 
the war was not a new plan but a new phrase was adopted 
which excited a great amount of prejudice on the part of 
shippers and was subsequently abandoned. The modern 
plan, which is in vogue on the Erie Railroad, is to establish 
certain transfer stations in which all the merchandise is 
centered, and after being separated according to destination 
is loaded into solid merchandise cars which are run through 
from the transfer station to final distributing point. 

Not all merchandise traffic is profitable and some of the 
railroad officials contend that very little is profitable, but 
that does not permit the carrier to completely ignore the busi- 
ness. 

Although in the first four months of 1921 the mer- 
chandise tonnage as classified by the Interstate Commission 
amounted to 2.6 per cent of the tonnage, the revenue amounted 
to nearly $2,500,000, or nearly $1,000,000 gross revenue 
from each per cent of tonnage. The only other item that 
equals this is animals and products of animals, on which 
the rate per ton is slightly in excess of the rate per ton on 
merchandise, largely because of the longer haul. 

T. C. Powe tt, © 
Vic. President, Erie Railroad. 


The Status of the Chief Clerk 


To THE EpirTor: 

Commenting on my discussion of the status of the chief 
clerk, which appeared in Railway Age of July 23, page 159, 
I note in your issue of August 6 an interesting letter signed 
“Operating Officer” in which the writer advocates the per- 
sonal handling of more. of their own work by railroad officers 
and says that “to give the chief clerk greater recognition and 
a definite position in the organization would simply tend to 
perpetuate and increase what is already one of our greatest 
weaknesses.”” He also calls attention to the “limited outdoor 
experience” of the average chief clerk and asserts that the 
latter often overrules the recommendations of officers of 
lower rank than the officer represented by the chief clerk. 
This operating officer thinks my contentions are reasonable 
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under the conditions as they exist on the railroads today, but 
thinks the conditions should be changed. 

All the authority that exists or is exercised on the rail- 
roads is delegated. It originates, theoretically at least, with 
the stockholders who are not on the railroad at all, and is 
delegated by them to the board of directors, who delegate 
to the president such authority as they think he should have, 
and so on down the line. Even the section foreman’s au- 
thority is delegated or relayed to him from the stockholders 
through a long line of officers. 

Nothing but necessity justifies the delegation of duties and 
responsibilities by anybody but it is a physical impossibility 
for the average railroad officer to give his personal attention 
to all his business. He therefore attends personally to as 
many of the more important matters as the limitations of 
time will permit. An officer who does not learn to depend 
on his organization in a general way never gets to the top. 
The most ignominious failure I ever witnessed was that of 
a superintendent of motive power on a certain large road, 
with six or seven divisions in his district, who earnestly en- 
deavored to supervise personally everything that was done in 
his territory. He had unlimited ambition and enthusiasm 
and his vitality was remarkable. He worked about 18 hours 
a day for two or three years but his system was hopeless. 
The huge number of details with which he struggled single- 
handed had completely buried him long before he lost his 
position. His inability to delegate duties and responsibilities 
was fatal. 

When an officer must delegate duties, to whom should they 
be delegated? Custom makes the chief clerk the recipient in 
a large measure. If anybody else is better qualified to assume 
these delegated duties, that person, instead of the chief clerk, 
should be the recipient; but the chief clerk, by reason of his 
position, is in close touch with conditions and events and 
understands the situation better than anybody else excepting 
the officer he represents. Therefore a multitude of important 
duties are invariably delegated to him but the recognition 
that should go with them is withheld. 

As to our limited outdoor experience, which is cheerfully 
admitted, I respectfully submit that the operation of the 
railroads nowadays is by no means an outdoor problem ex- 
clusively. The indoor work that is indispensable represents 
a large percentage of the total effort required. To be quite 
frank, how much more does the average officer know about 
office work than the average chief clerk knows about outdoor 
work? It is practically impossible for any man to know every 
phase of railroad work and this fact should not militate 
against the chief clerk more seriously than against anybody 
else. 

I do not advocate the writing of caustic letters by chief 
clerks—nor by anybody else. The effect of such letters is 
nearly always bad. Harmony should be the watchword on 
the railroads and elsewhere. If the performance of an em- 
ployee is such that it fails to preserve or promote harmony by 
promoting the welfare of the railroad, take him off the pay- 
roll, but do it pleasantly. The best officers rarely resort to 
rough tactics. 

There is no good reason why the officer in charge should 
not see a copy of every letter that the chief clerk writes. It 
has been my practice for years to place on the desk of the 
officer in charge, each morning, a reading file consisting of 
carbon copies of all letters written in our office on the previous 
day. A minimum of his time is required to read these copies 
and if he finds anything objectionable, necessary action is 
taken immediately. It would be very indiscreet for me to 
dictate offensive letters or issue instructions on matters I do 
not understand, knowing that he would see copies of such 
letters a few hours after they were written. But his time is 
valuable and it is my obvious duty to handle as much of 
the correspondence as I can handle properly so that the 
maximum amount of his time may be available for his nu- 
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merous other duties. On my ability to do this and other 
important work intelligently, I base my.claim for recognition, 
pecuniary and otherwise. 

We make mistakes. Everybody does. The chief clerks 
are far from claiming infallibility but if I should overrule 
a recommendation of an officer subordinate to my chief and 
such subordinate officer is confident that I have made a mis- 
take, what prevents his taking the question up with my chief, 
either orally or by personal letter? I can think of nothing 
besides a possible suspicion that my chief might have di- 
rected me to take that very action. This is really beside the 
question, however, as the right kind of chief clerk does not 
approve nor disapprove recommendations of subordinate offi- 
cers without consulting the officer in charge unless such 
recommendations involve the violation of rigid instructions 
from higher officers. 

The editorial in the Railway Age of July 23 which recites 
that in the lists of officers of the railways of Great Britain 
the name of the chief clerk follows that of the officer en- 
courages me to hope that we shall yet be accorded, in this 
country, the recognition to which I believe we are entitled. 
Our salaries cannot be compared with the salaries of others 
on the railroads handling work of equal and less importance 
and we get no public recognition whatever. We do not ask 
for a definite place in the organization for we have that— 
the closest and most confidential relationship with the officers 
with whom we work. Where is the officer who fails to appre- 
ciate the value of a good chief clerk, whether the one he has 
is good or poor? Why is the chief clerk destined to be appre- 
ciated only in private and paid only 50 to 75 per cent of what 
he is worth to the railroad? I have been asking myself these 
questions for years. Does anybody know the answers? 

CHIEF CLERK. 


Goop BRAKES are as important as a good motor. “The subway 
trains of the Interborough Rapid Transit Company (New 
York), running at full speed, can stop in*less than half the 
distance ordinarily required by the best steam railroad express 
trains.”’—Subway Sun. 


SEVENTY-FOOT mail storage cars having become common, the 
Postmaster General and the Railway Mail Pay Committee (repre- 
senting the railroads) have petitioned the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to approve the use of such cars at a pro rata in- 
crease over the rate prescribed for 60-foot cars, 
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A Derailment in France Caused by Train Wreckers 
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Pennsylvania Challenges Authority of Labor Board 


Denies Right of Board to Regulate Working Conditions—Has 
Agreed with Two-thirds of Its Men 


24, made answer to the recent order of the United States 

Railroad Labor Board, in which answer the road de- 
clares that the company has a lawful right under the Trans- 
portation Act to establish rules and working conditions with 
its employees, and that the contracts entered into by the man- 
agement and its employees are now in full force and effect; 
and it asks the board to “set aside and vacate” its recent de- 
cision in the case of the Shop Crafts:Union. The railroad 
declares that: 


TT? PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD, on Wednesday, August 


The Board has no right and power to prescribe principles to 
govern the railroad and its employees in the making of agree- 
ments covering rules and working conditions ; 

The Board has no power to prescribe an election or any other 
method by which the railroad may ascertain who are the au- 
thorized representatives of its employees; 

The Board has no power to compel a conference or to prescribe 
what representatives of employees the railroad shall confer with; 

Since the termination of federal control the railroad has en- 
deavored to re-establish with its own employees a contented and 
harmonious relationship and has offered all classes of employees 
a voice in matters affecting their welfare through employee rep- 
resentatives of their own selection, whether union or non-union 
men; 

Approximately two-thirds of the employees who are interested 
in and affected by rules covering working conditions have by vote 
or otherwise expressed a desire to negotiate rules and working 
conditions through employee representatives ; 

Contracts have been entered into between the management and 
representatives of approximately 150,000 employees; 

Since the Board’s decision, representatives of the various classes 
of employees with whom contracts have been made have ex- 
pressed their satisfaction, not only with the manner of selecting 
representatives, but also with the rules and working conditions 
agreed upon; 

If the railroad complied with the labor board’s decision these 
contracts would be void “to the great and irreparable injury of 
the carrier and its employees.” 


The railroad’s application to the labor board follows: 


1.—The carrier renews its objections to the jurisdiction 
which were urged upon the hearing of this cause, and it 
avers that the board had no power or authority in law (a) 
to extend the National agreements and (b) after extension 
and the order of termination as of July 1, 1921, to decide 
without a hearing on June 27, 1921, upon a further exten- 
sion. ‘The carrier avers that the National Agreements are 
as to it and its employees wholly terminated and of no force 
and effect. 

2.—The carrier denies the right and power of the board 
to prescribe principles, which must in law govern the carrier 
and its employees in the making of agreements covering 
working rules and conditions. Notwithstanding this, the 
carrier has endeavored in negotiations with its employees to 
adopt and observe such of the said principles as are funda- 
mentally sound and correct. 

3.—The carrier notes that the board in this cause decides 
that it “acquired such jurisdiction” but it declares that “that 
question is not of prime importance in this case.” The 
board also states, “There is no question of the closed or 
open shop involved in this dispute and no other real matter 
of principle. The question involved is merely one of pro- 
cedure.” With these propositions the carrier takes direct 
issue. If the question is merely one of procedure, the carrier 
avers that the board has no right or power to set up its judg- 
ment or opinion: against that of the carrier. Dissatisfaction, 
whether -real or fancied, by certain employees with matters 
of “mere procedure” should not be tortured into a “dispute” 
within the purview of Sections 301 and 307 of the Trans- 


portation Act. No fear need be entertained of “interruption 
to the operation of any carrier” because of differences be- 
tween carrier and employees upon questions of “mere pro- 
cedure.” Disputes under the law, referable to the board, 
are those of substance and real moment. Reduction of 
wages, real grievances, unfair, unreasonable, burdensome 
working rules and conditions are the matters comprehended 
by the Transportation Act as prolific of “disputes” which 
might interrupt transportation, to prevent which the Labor 
Board was created. 

4.—The carrier denies the power of the board to prescribe 
an election, or any other method, by which the carrier may 
ascertain who are the authorized representatives of its em- 
ployees; and it avers that it cannot accept as advisory the 
rules and conditions set forth in the board’s decision in this 
cause.. The carrier will, as the occasion requires, accord 
franchise rights only to its employees in service, or absent 
upon leave, and will not concede voting qualifications to 
men who have been laid off or furloughed and who may be 
engaged in other occupations, or may never return to the 
service of the carrier. ‘The carrier denies the power of the 
board to compel a conference or to prescribe what repre- 
sentatives of employees it shall confer with, and it can not 
accede to the rule prescribed for ascertaining the representa- 
tive capacity of the spokesmen for unorganized employees. 

5.—The carrier states that it has been its policy, since the 
termination of Federal control, to re-establish with its own 
employees a contented and harmonious relationship, ever 
bearing in mind that honest, efficient and economical opera- 
tion of its lines can be secured only by close and unrestricted 
co-operation by the management and the employees. With 
that end in view, it was determined that all classes of em- 
ployees should have a voice in the administration of matters 
affecting their welfare, through representatives of their own 
selection, and that such representatives, whether union or 
non-union men, should be actual employees. In pursuance 
of this policy, conferences were held with representatives, 
duly authorized and designated by the employees in the 
several crafts. 

There are in the service of the carrier at this time ap- 
proximately 176,000 employees who are interested in and 
affected by rules covering working conditions, and 117,176 
or 66.5 per cent of said employees have by vote or otherwise, 
as a result of said conferences, expressed a desire to ne- 
gotiate rules and working conditions through employee repre- 
sentatives. Accordingly, contracts respecting rules and work- 
ing conditions have been entered into between the carrier 
and representatives of 149,918 employees, apportioned among 
the several classes, as follows: 


Train end: CHRIS WEVICE. CIRDIOTOEE. o.06:5.000secncnasarcesnseanwsen 41,396 

Clerks and other office, station, storehouse, warehouse, and elevator 
forces, including engine and train crew callers..........eseeeeee 39,598 
Maintenance of way and structures and shop laborers.............. 40,209 

Mechanics, helpers and apprentices, maintenance of equipment and 
SOETRN BUG POI coos b44ckis sont speed been eueneeekawes 24,078 
Signal department employees..........cccccesscscees sats cueoaees 2,061 
PaCS GOST ERHE CUIPIOFECR ii 6.5 5 cise hecinte ec cencanescsseees ees 1,254 
Dining car and restaurant employees. ..1.cceweececvrseecvvccecess etd 1,322 
149,918 


6.—Since the decision in this cause, the carrier has held 
conferences with representatives of the several crafts with 
whom contracts have been made, for the purpose of ascertain- 
ing whether or not in the light of the said decision, said 
employees were satisfied with the manner of selecting repre- 
sentatives and with the rules and working conditions ‘ac- 
tually agreed to; and as a result of said conferences, .the 
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said employees, through their representatives, manifested 
their satisfaction not only with the manner of selecting rep- 
resentatives but also with the rules and working conditions 
embodied in said agreements. 

On August 22, a general conference was held with repre- 
sentatives of employees who had been selected by ballot in 
accordance with the plan of election submitted by the carrier 
after the publication of the board’s decision No. 119. To 
this conference at least 250 representatives of System Fed- 
eration 90, of the American Federation of Labor, employed 
by the carrier, were invited, but, acting under the instruc- 
tions of the president of System Federation 90, but few of 
such representatives attended the conference. 

In this connection it may be stated that many of said 
employee representatives are union men, and in the case 
of several crafts the entire delegation of elected representa- 
tives consists of union men. At this conference the employee 
representatives again signified their approval of and their 
satisfaction with the plans and purposes of the management 
and the contracts which had been duly executed. 

7.—The carrier states that the contracts between itself 
and its employees are in full force and effect, and by their 
terms the parties thereto have acquired mutual rights and 
assumed mutual obligations; and that if the carrier com- 
plied with the decision of the board in this cause, the said 
contracts will be void and of no effect, to the great and 
irreparable injury of the carrier and its employees, parties to 
the said contracts. 

8.—The carrier represents to the board that the rights of 
the employees who are not parties to the said contracts and 
who do not want to be bound thereby have not been impaired 
in any manner, for the reason that they may at any time 
invoke the aid of the board, if they are of opinion that the 
rules and working conditions contained in the said con- 
tracts, now in effect upon the carrier’s lines of railroad, are 
unfair and unreasonable. 

9.—Wherefore, the carrier asks that the board vacate and 
set aside its decision in this cause and find, in pursuance of 
the Transportation Act (a) that the carrier has the lawful 
right to establish rules and working conditions in the first 
instance, either with or without first holding conferences 
with its employees; and (b) that the contracts respecting 
rules and working conditions heretofore entered into by the 
carrier and its employees in the shop crafts are now in 
full force and effect, without any further action on the 
part of the carrier and its employees in the said shop 
crafts. 

10.—The carrier hereby makes request of the board for 
an oral hearing of this application, at which time evidence 
in support of these allegations of fact will be introduced. 


Block Signal Mileage on January 1, 1921 


annual statement of the block signal mileage of the 
railroads of the United States, showing, for the whole 
country on January 1, 1921; a total of 101,883.6 miles of 
road; this varies less than one mile from the total recorded 
one year before. The totals are: 
Miles of Road 
es - ae 


Te INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION has issued its 








f _— rm ” a ‘ 

Automatic Manual Total 
DED. hatecoeuddwes 38,543.9 63,339.7 101,883.6 
DEY fan aceaetedeiaae 37,968.8 63,915.4 101,884.2 

Inc. 575.1 Dec. 575.7 Dec. 0.6 


This change, however, is not quite so simple as it appears. 
In a number of cases automatic signals have been installed in 
the place of manual signals and the increase under one head 
exactly equals the decrease under the other; but that such is 
not the case in the majority of the items is evident from the 
following brief statement of notable changes in 1920: 
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NOTABLE CHANGES IN 1920 (MILES OF ROAD) 
Increase 
—_———__**——_ — Decrease, 
Nonauto nonauto- 

Name of Road Automatic matic matic 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe........ 29.1 os anion 
ONS Te SUD 5k 5 06 e ce via edn 25.0 er 20.1 
ee SO eres errr aia 32.4 wise s 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy....... 215.1 Te 216.8 
ee Be aes eer LS 326.7 
Ns DOOM bibs view oncekned sees 10.1 131.3 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas; Miss uri, ) 

Kansas & Texas of Texas; and 93.3 wae 2.7 

Wichita Falls & Northwestern...... 
New York, New Haven & Hartford.. 1.2 19,2 wee 
PO GNOME, wacccancs.ciawaeawas « 126.8 see 4.5 
en SE ree ae 42.5 45.7 
I 5 aig rel irare Shacngatok etnias: « 32.2 es 
Richmond, Fredericksburg & Potomac. 32.2 
SN, NE indebep ews denne ae we =e 


seat 129.6 

co ee er ree ore ee 139.0 bee 

The totals of these columns are 609.0 and 648.6 increases 
(total 1255.6), and 419.4 decrease. ‘This makes a net in- 
crease of 836.2 miles. The increase in automatic mileage 
alone is 33.9 miles greater than the net increase shown in the 
first comparison. There are, however, numerous increases 
small in amount, to be added to this, and no less than 144 
miles decrease in automatics. There is no clear evidence that 
this indicates the actual discontinuance of any automatic 
signals; some or all of the items may represent errors in re- 
porting, in one year or the other. Some of these decreases 
are: C. M. & St. P., 5 miles; Chicago, R. I. & P., 12 miles; 
C. St. P. M. & O., 4 miles; Empire State Railroad Cor- 


' poration, 7 miles; Illinois Central, 7 miles; Mahoning & 


Shenango Railway & Lighting Company, 37 miles; Port- 
land, 38 miles; Washington Southern, 32 miles The last 
three names do not appear in the report for 1921. 

All of the final totals of the tables issued by the Commis- 
sion are vitiated by the inclusion of several hundred miles of 
road twice (or in some cases three times) where long sections 
are operated jointly. These duplications aggregate, as near 
as we can make out, 731.9 miles of road. 

The net total length of road equipped with automatic block 
signals seems to be 38,108 miles. This figure is the one of 
most immediate interest, in any study of ,progress, for the 
reason that the non-automatic block system is operated under. 
such varying rules and often applies to such a small part of 
the trains that no measure of the value of the system is 
practicable without a study of the train movements and of 
the volume of traffic. 

In the Commission’s Table No. 1 the number of items in 
which a road is recorded as operating all of its passenger 
lines under the block system is 57, as compared with 74 items 
on January 1, 1920; but here, again, the retrogression in 
many cases is more apparent than real. Part of the dis- 
crepancy is due to consolidation of items, as where the Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee & St. Paul is reduced from five lines to two 
lines. Some of the changes are small, as the Baltimore & 
Ohio (eastern lines) from 100 per cent to 98.1 per cent, in- 
dicating, perhaps, a correction of clerical errors. 

Seven roads report automatic train stops in use, the Chi- 
cago, Rock Island & Pacific (22 miles, double track) being 
added to the six roads published one year previously. 

Different kinds of automatic signals in use are reported in 
table No. 2, as usual. The length of roads signaled by 
electro-gas signals is 80 miles less than in 1920. The Penn- 
sylvania reports 103 miles of road signaled with position- 
light signals. The electric train staff is in service on 382 
miles of road, 79 miles less than in 1920. The Louisville & 
Nashville in 1920 reported 68 miles; this year, nothing. 

The report gives the usual data concerning methods and 
apparatus used with the manual block system; practices in 
connection with block signaling on manually operated lines, 
etc., and concerning the use of alternating currents, electric 
lights, etc., in connection with automatic block signals. 
Automatic block signals are electrically lighted on 8,153 
miles of road, 442 miles more than shown in the preceding 
report. The telephone is used for train orders on 122,022 
miles of road, 2,868 miles more than on January 1, 1920. 
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The War and Its Effect on French Railway Labor 


War Time Increases in Pay Not Great—Railways’ Extensive 
Housing Projects—Co-operative Buying 


By Oliver F. Allen 


Formerly Major of Engineers, American Expeditionary Forces 


HEN FIRST INVESTIGATING the availability of existing 
WV manufacturing plants in France as aides to the work 
of the American army engineers, the writer was sur- 
prised to find in a large railway shop at Tours in February, 
1918, practically the normal number of apprentices learning 
their trades just as diligently as if there were no war. It is 
true that their course was shortened to allow them to start 
productive work sooner than in the ordinary course but it 
was, nevertheless, very complete. The managements of the 
railways realized that trained young men would be needed 
after the war even more urgently than before. Just as soon 
as they had a chance to catch their breath after the armistice, 
railway officers began to study the expansion of their train- 
ing courses, and at least one of their prominent engineers 
came to America in 1920 to study intimately our trade schools 
and apprentice courses. 
In the same railway shop at Tours inquiry was made as 


mulgated for each department (which corresponds to a state 
in this country), and in some instances for smaller areas, 
such as large cities, and posted conspicuously so that work- 
ing men and women as well as proprietors had free access 
to them. This protected the working people against under- 
payment for their work, but its great protection was in guard- 
ing the families of men at the front against profiteering not 
only by the employers of labor but by some workers who 
stayed at home and sometimes tried to take advantage of the 
situation for their own greater profit. 

In a particular case the local conditions about an Ameri- 
can engineering shop were such that some of the employees 
in a French factory in the same town were disposed to leave 
it and seek employment with the Americans. As the French 
factory was manufacturing pumping machinery needed for 
the water supply of both the French and American armies 


it was just as important that its production should continue 











Plan of the Industrial Community at Roye, Showing Community Features 


to migration of workers in quest of different working condi- 
tions or higher pay. It was surprising to learn that while 
the entire plant had the appearance of peace time operation 
with everyone in civilian clothes it was actually on a military 
basis. A workman who quit his job in a French railway or 
other shop doing work essential to the armies during the war 
was treated as a deserter. When the American engineers estab- 
lished some manufacturing plants for which civilian labor 
was sought the advantages of this protection was very helpful 
to the services of supply. The pay for different classes of 
work throughout the country was standardized and was made 
the subject of official decrees posted in every community. 
The base wage was the same throughout the country. It was 
augmented in certain localities by a surcharge or bonus where 
essential things cost more at retail than the prices on which 
base wages were computed. Complete tabulations of the 
classifications and the base wages and surcharges were pro- 


as that that of the American establishment should commence. 
A conference with the manager of the French plant very 
quickly solved the problem. No new employee was taken 
on at either plant without getting his history, and as his 
card of identification verified his name, etc., it was a simple 
matter to find out if he was leaving either plant to the detri- 
ment of the other. Had American railways and our other 
home industries been protected by procedure of this sort the © 
tremendous inflation of American costs might not have oc- 
curred, and we might not be suffering now from such great 
strains of readjustment. 


French Soldiers Worked While on Leave 


The French working man and working woman, realizing 
that they were all getting a square deal, not only did not 
fight against this regulation of wages and practical dictator- 
ship over industry during the war, but helped wherever pos- 
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sible in carrying on the work behind the lines. It would be 
difficult to imagine the average American soldier as working 
while on leave, but the majority of the French “poilus” 
worked ten days out of their fourteen day leaves. So general 
was this custom that at least one American engineering shop 
recruited a large part of its civilian employees from French 
soldiers on leave. Several French merchants and factory 
managers have told the writer that their businesses were 
carried on throughout the war largely by their old employees 
while back on leave. 

While the Boches were at the very gates of Paris, and the 
mass of the people did not know if France could hold on 
until the Americans arrived, the French railways, as well as 
other industries, did not simply plan for repairs and the 
replacement of things destroyed by the war, but made a 
comprehensive program of extensions and betterments co- 
ordinating with the anticipated renaissance of French in- 
dustry and commerce. The items in this program were ar- 
ranged to be carried out in the order of their importance. 


French Railways a Part of the Army 


In organizing the special engineering regiments of the 
American army, such as those for the railway service, an 
attempt was made to find both officers and men with experi- 
ence in the special line of work which the regiment was to 
do with the army. The French were able to go further. 
Their extensive military railway engineering organization was 
largely their peace time railway personnel in uniform oper- 
ating as military units. Frequently both officers and men 
were doing substantially what they had done as civilians. 
The close relations existing between government departments 
and the railway organizations, the military control of railway 
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operations and this personal element combined not only to 
facilitate the development of comprehensive plans for recon- 
struction, but to make the carrying out of those plans thor- 
oughly understood and co-operated in by all. 


Wage Increases Comparatively Small 


During the war the pay of railway employees who were 
kept on a peace time basis, mostly in those parts of the 
country away from the fighting areas, was either not incréased 
at all or but little compared with the increased cost of living. 
Those who were in active military service also suffered actual 
diminution of income. In the first year after the armistice 
the railway management was perhaps a little too slow in 
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readjusting wages. The pay for common labor went up 
automatically and that of some higher officers was also 
raised, but the great intermediate group, the station agents, 
foremen, more important members of the operating and main- 
tenance crews and the engineers and clerks of the central 
offices have found the recovery of a pre-war balance between 
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Exterior of Four-Family Houses at Tergnier 


income and expenses very slow. Such increases in rates of 
wages as occurred, either during the war or soon after the 
railways were freed from military control, were approxi- 
mately commensurate with the actual higher cost of living 
and not the result of unrestrained greedy demands. The 
management, therefore, had the advantage of relatively lower 
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Second Floor Plan. 





of Four-Family Houses at Tergnier 


labor costs than our American railways when returned to 
private ownership. 

Labor turnover has not been as great and with the keeping 
up of the training of young men the French railroads are 
perhaps in a better position as to personnel today than the 
American in spite of their far greater losses due to over four 
years of the hardest ‘fighting. While there have been a few 
serious labor disturbances on the French railways since the 
armistice there has been very little loss of time or waste of 
energy. 

During this period of readjustment there have, naturally, 
been a few agitators, but they have been discredited by the 
railway workers themselves. There have been some honest 





August 27, 1921 





differences of opinion between the workers and the manage- 
ment as to hours of labor ‘and rates of pay. There has been 
the real problem of adjusting wages to the actual high cost 
of living, and sometimes these differences have not been 
adjusted as quickly as the financial embarrassment of the 
workers made them feel that it should have been done. Some 
Frenchmen feel that if the management had recognized the 
actual needs of the mass of their most efficient and most 
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French railway personnel has been of the highest order. 

The chief difference between the French and American 
labor troubles since the armistice has perhaps been in the 
underlying causes. In France it has been mostly a question 
of real economic requirements and a cry for return to the 
old purchasing power of income. There has been almost no 
question of change in relations between the employee and 
the management nor of trade unionism. There has also been 

















Living Quarters of Railway Employees Just After the War 


Army Huts Utilized as Homes, Market at Lens Before Reconstruction and Temporary Settlement at Tergnier 


valuable personnel, those between the classes of the common 
laborers and the officers, those who were most loyal and did 
most to keep the wheels going during the war, there would 
not have been any serious strikes and those same employees 
would now feel more interest in and affection for their work 
than they do now. The slowness in recognizing crying needs 
has sown some seeds of discontent, even in a remarkably loyal 
and faithful group. Both throughout the war and since the 
armistice, the loyalty and fine workmanlike spirit of the 





3efore Permanent Houses Were Started. 
little evidence of political propaganda of any kind. Not 
having accustomed themselves to an extravagant way of 
living there is little of the trouble which follows contraction 
of inflated expenditures caused by profiteering incomes. 
The terrible losses in killed and permanently injured 
thinned the ranks of all industrial organizations. This. has 
necessitated. the breaking in of new men with consequent 
loss in efficiency. So many soldiers returned to civilian life 
thoroughly tired out and unused to normal occupations after 
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four years in the trenches that there has been some decrease 

in the output per man. It is doubtful, however, if the break- 
' ing in of new men due to war losses over there is any more 
serious than the breaking in of new men due to the great 
migration of labor in the United States, or if the loss in 
productive capacity due to war fatigue is as great as ours 
due to readjustments following our period of wild extrava- 
gance and munition profiteering. 


Efforts to Restore Pre-War Efficiency 


Coincident with the study of improvement and expansion 
of facilities, the French railway managements have studied 
very carefully how to bring production per man-hour back 
up to pre-war practice, and what is equally important, how 
to simplify repair and upkeep operations and raise labor 
efficiency so as to enable it to exceed pre-war performance 
with the necessarily reduced personnel resulting from the 
war losses during the fewer working hours necessitated by 
the universal tendency to make the eight-hour day, with 
consequent three shift operation, an established fact. 

During the first phase of the reconstruction when the 
devastated regions were occupied by the allied armies and 
bridges were being built and tracks laid by military engi- 
neers, the entire personnel lived like any other fighting 
soldiers. In the areas where the front line did not move 
very much in either direction as in the American Toul sec- 
tor, there were many railway stations within ten miles of the 
Boche trenches and from there back to the Spanish frontier 
the railway personnel lived, as far as the existence of neces- 
sary houses permitted, very much as under peace time condi- 
tions and were frequently accompanied by their families. It 
is surprising how many French families continued practi- 
cally at the front throughout the war, the women working 
and running the same risks of airplane bombing and long 
range shelling as the soldiers. 


New Housing for Railway Employees 


After demobilization began and the railway personnel 
changed from their military to their railway uniforms they 
naturally wanted to change to normal peace time ways of 
living and have their families with them. A first step in this 
direction was the utilization of army barracks for temporary 
homes in the devastated regions. An accompanying illus- 
tration shows part of such a settlement on the line of the 
Northern Railway between Lens and Bethune in the summer 
of 1919. 

While the first essential work was being done by the 
personnel living in army huts or in temporarily repaired 
buildings, arrangements were perfected for creating industrial 
communities which would provide comfortable and perma- 
nent homes for the necessary working forces. Due to the 
necessity of quick action, the scarcity of skilled labor and 
of materials for construction, and to the fact that considerable 
lumber was available from army stocks, the first houses in 
these communities were wooden structures intended for tem- 
porary use for four or five years only, after which it is 
expected that they will be replaced by more permanent build- 
ings. Practically all building done since the early part of 
1920 has been of the permanent kind and almost exclusively 
of concrete. These houses are sometimes built of concrete 
blocks and sometimes of concrete moulded in place. 

A typical industrial community is that at Tergnier. This 
development comprises 1,400 houses, of which 1,000 have 
been completed. This community is to serve the transfer 
yards and shops at Tergnier in the Aisne Valley between 
Soissons and St. Quentin where lines from Dunkirk, Calais 
and other channel ports going by way of Amiens meet lines 
from Belgium going by St. Quentin to Paris and to the 
south and east by way of Soissons and Laon. Plans of typical 
houses are also shown in the illustrations. Attention is called 
to the location of practically every house in the center of a 
substantial lot midway between streets and with abundant 
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open space about it. The houses are mostly of the four-family 
type, each part opening in a different direction. 

A little further east on the national highway from Amiens 
to Paris, in the department of the Somme near Montdidier, 
is another settlement at Roye, a map of which is shown in 
one of the accompanying illustrations. This is a smaller 
community than Tergnier, but the map shows clearly the 
community features and the careful planning which char- 
acterize all of these plans. These community features include 
a public market, a general assembly hall, or community 
house as we would call it, and a large athletic field with a 
race track, open air bowling courts and tennis courts. In 
the Roye settlement there is a separate section for bachelor’s 
quarters, a large public square and quite a number of two 
and three-family houses as well as the four-family apart- 
ments. They are all on large lots and so situated as to give 
the maximum of light and air and the minimum appearance 
of set regularity which makes so many industrial communi- 
ties drab and depressing in appearance. 

The Northern Railway is building many of these indus- 
trial communities including one for the Dunkirk-Couder- 
kerque improvement, described in the Railway Age of June 
3 (page 1265). 

They all present a very artistic appearance, the houses are 
spacious and the rooms have an abundance of light and air. 
There is a lack of bath rooms surprising from an American 
point of view, but the Europeans patronize the public baths 
a great deal more than we do. Each apartment is equipped 
with running water, gas and electricity. The use of gas for 
cooking and electricity for lighting is becoming almost uni- 
versal even among families of comparatively poor people. 
Fireplaces which have almost disappeared from American 
homes are being retained, and every family will have a small 
garden and a cellar in which to store its supplies. 


Co-operative Buying 


The industrial communities being built in the devastated 
regions of the north will cost not less than 200,000,000 francs 
($40,000,000 at normal exchange). To assist the employees 
in re-establishing themselves without waste of money, the 
company has in practically every case procured furniture, 
food and clothing at low prices on a very large scale and 
furnished all such supplies to the families moving into these 
settlements. 

The purchase of food and clothing on a co-operative basis, 
either by associations of employees on a purely mutual basis 
or by the employer without profit is by no means a new 
development in French industrial life. It is being done not 
only because of conditions arising during the period of re- 
construction, for many French industries have had service 
of this kind for many years. When the employees of several 
factories are grouped, as is sometimes done, their combined 
purchasing power becomes very great and they buy at lowest 
prices. The service rendered by such co-operatives is so uni- 
versal that they are able to make regular deliveries. Such 
an organization in Paris, for instance, furnishes each em- 
ployee with an order book, has regular collection boxes and 
a system for getting the orders promptly to headquarters and 
delivers once or twice a week to all parts of the city and 
suburbs. Here again we have an illustration of an effective 
means of combating the high cost of living. 

Anyone who has seen the personnel of the French railways 
actually doing their reconstruction work cannot help remark- 
ing on the wonderful spirit of co-operation and determination 
which is being shown by all. They are all not only trying 
to help in the rebuilding of France by putting their railroad 
systems in the best possible condition in the least possible 
time, but they are working to re-establish a comprehensive 
railway system in which will be combined first class service 
to the public and reasonable returns with comfortable, happy 
living conditions for themselves and their families. It is a 
spirit which cannot help but win! 






Ford Has Not Wrought Miracle With D,T. & L 


Traffic in Flivvers and Auto Raw Materials as Well as Increased 
Diversions Real Reason for Expanded Earnings 


66 HEN Is Forp a manufacturer and when is he the 
WN chief executive of a public service corporation? 
— Essentially, Mr. Ford is operating the D., 
T. & I. primarily as an adjunct to his factories and secondly 
as a common carrier. The spectacular increases in 
earnings, both in gross and in net, are not the result of Mr. 
Ford’s ability as a railroad traffic manager, but because Mr. 
Ford as a shipper, has diverted all of the raw materials and 
finished products to and from his factories over the D., T. 
& L This wonderful increase in earnings, there- 
fore, is not the result of making two blades of grass grow 
where one grew before. It is merely a shifting of tonnage to 
the D., T. & I. from other roads.” These are some of the 
thoughts expressed in an article in the New York Evening 
Post of Tuesday last by William J. Cunningham, the James 
J. Hill Professor of Transportation at Harvard University. 
Professor Cunningham takes issue with those who hold the 
view that Henry Ford has worked a miracle with the 
Detroit, Toledo & Ironton and shows that Ford has secured 
his improved results by methods not particularly new or 
original. 

The improvements in the earnings of the Detroit, Toledo 
& Ironton which Ford has made since he acquired the road 
a little over a year ago have attracted almost as much atten- 
tion in the press as tax reform or the tariff. The opinion 
has been expressed on many sides that he has effected a 
miracle in railway operation that should serve as a lesson or 
a model to other railway executives. His results have served 
as arguments for lower rates, higher wages and for sugges- 
tions in some quarters that the railroads of the country be 
turned over to Ford to operate. 

On the other hand, this expression of opinion has been 
met with assertions, of which Professor Cunningham’s is 
one, that Henry Ford has worked no miracle, but that on 
the contrary he is merely making the D., T. & I. a plant fa- 
cility and by putting on its rails the enormous traffic of the 
Ford industries, he is naturally getting different results than 
were secured when the road was without such traffic. So 
far is one writer from agreeing that Ford is a miracle man, 
that he says: 

“Railroad men see in Mr. Ford’s apparent success in 
transportation merely the result of his ability to obtain 
return tonnage on an extremely favorable basis 
really great railroads and make his small line show a profit. 
It is even suggested that sooner or later this question will 
be investigated with a view to determine whether Mr. Ford 
has not discovered an ingenious method for evading the 
transportation laws regarding rebates.” 

There are given below abstracts of several of the articles 
which have been written on this subject. First is the article 
by Professor Cunningham which appeared in the New York 
Evening Post of August 23. There is also an interview 
with J. A. Gordon, the former president of the D., T. & I. 
which appeared in the Wall Street Journal of Wednesday 
morning. 

Expressing rather the idea that Ford has effected 
a revolution in railway transportation is an article which 
‘ippeared in the New York Times of August 14, entitled, 
“Ford’s Revolutionary Railroading,” by H. E. Hoagland, 
Professor of Transportation at Ohio State University. In 
conclusion, there is given a transcript of an article which 
appeared on August 27 in the Review, a journal published 
by the New York brokerage firm of W. J. Wollman & 
Company. 
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Ford Not a Miracle Man as Railroad Operator 
W. J. Cunningham in the New York Evening Post 


The public appears to be quite willing to believe the press 
reports which tell of the magical results achieved when the 
Detroit manufacturer waved his wand over his 400-mile 
“streak of rust.” Deficits have been turned into surpluses, 
rates have been cut, wages have been increased. 

Mr. Ford is said to have dismissed a large part of the 
railroad trained officials and to have turned over the opera- 
tion to manufacturing, engineering, and merchandising ex- 
perts who are successful mainly because they know little of 
orthodox railroad methods and therefore “have nothing to 
unlearn.” Mr. Ford, then, is credited with “showing up” 
the railroad managers and of exposing their inefficiency. In 
some way not clearly explained he has pushed railroad la- 
bor leaders off the plank by paying the Ford factory wage 
scale, by scrapping the national agreements, and by getting 
eight hours’ work for every eight hours’ pay. 


Misinterpretation of Facts . 


In whatever degree these things have been actually accom- 
plished, they are noteworthy, and to Mr. Ford and his lieu- 
tenants should go the credit for that part of the achieve- 
ments which are the result of a superior quality of manage- 
ment. Mr. Ford has made a wonderful record in his own 
field and undoubtedly can bring to railroad operation ideas 
which will increase efficiency. The achievements on the 
D., T. & I., however, are attributable mainly to influenées 
wholly apart from the efficiency of management. The ten- 
dency of the writers of the press articles, who in the main are 
not qualified to pass judgment upon or to interpret results 
of railroad administration, is to credit everything to the 
genius of Ford and to make no allowance for the natural 
operation of economic laws under changed conditions. They 
have been more anxious to get good stories than to weigh 
the facts or to go behind the returns. ; 

As a matter of fact the explanation of the extraordinary 
change on the D., T. & I. is extremely simple; so simple that 
its telling spoils the story. Before Mr. Ford bought the rail- 
road it could not pay its charges because it could not get 
traffic. The traffic went to roads which were more advanta- 
geously situated and had better service. With the change 
in ownership came the immense traffic of the Ford Company, 
millions of tons per year. 


Diversion of Traffic 


This increase in business on the D., T. & I. changed the 
situation almost over night. The spectacular increases in 
earnings, both in gross and in net, are not the result of Mr. 
Ford’s ability as a railroad traffic manager, but because Mr. 
Ford, as a shipper, has diverted all of the raw materials and 
finished products to and from his factories over the D., T. & 
I., and in addition to that he is securing for that road a large 
part of the unrouted traffic consigned to other than the Ford 
Company. - He is able to do that by making traffic agree- 
ments with other roads that will bind them, in return for the 
favor of receiving Ford’s business from the D., T. & IL, to 
hand to the D., T. & I. all of the unrouted freight in the 
opposite direction. 

This wonderful increase in earnings, therefore, is not the 
result of making two blades of grass grow where one grew 
before. It is merely a shifting of tonnage to the D., T. & I. 
from other roads. These roads, already struggling under the 
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handicap of reduced business because of the general depres- 
sion, are that much further embarrassed. ‘This point should 
be noted by those who acclaim Mr. Ford as the Moses to 
lead the railroads out of the wilderness: His magic would 
disappear if his operations were extended. If, as has been 
seriously suggested, the railroads should again be com- 
mandeered by the government and turned over to Mr. Ford 
as Director General of Railroads, the tonnage to and from 
his plants now bolstering up the showing of one small road 
could not be used to serve similar purposes elsewhere. The 
gain on the D., T. & I. would be offset by the losses suffered 
by the roads from which the shipments had been diverted. 


No Magic in Results Achieved 


It is unnecessary in this article to comment upon the effect 
of increased traffic on net earnings. Attention is called, how- 
ever, to the fact that the D., T. & I. had been a road with 
unusually light traffic and the facilities, although below 
those of competitors, were adequate to take care of many 
additional trains. ‘The new traffic which the Ford factories 
have thrown to it at the expense of other roads can easily be 
handled with no increase in overhead and with but rela- 
tively small increase in operating expenses. 

Consequently, with such substantial increases in gross 
revenue the operating ratio is lowered and net income is 
earned instead of deficits. There is no magic about it. 
It is merely the working of the economic law of increasing 
returns. Any one of the many roads which are now only a 
few jumps ahead of the sheriff could pack up all of their 
financial troubles if presented with such increased tonnage. 

Only those who have little conception of the effect of whole- 
sale diversions of traffic will be misled by the press reports 
of Ford legerdemain in railroading. ‘There is danger that 
the rejuvenation of the D., T. & I. may be regarded as merely 
the shadow of the personality of an industrial leader, and 
that similar leadership on all railroads would solve the whole 
railroad problem. No such delusion, however, is held by 
organized shippers. 


Reason for Ford’s Success 


Industrial traffic managers, always on the alert for argu- 
ments which will support their efforts for lower rates, are not 
using Mr. Ford’s achievements as a text. Their position is 
clearly stated in an editorial in the August 6 issue of the 
Traffic World, their most influential publication. After re- 
citing the facts already dealt with in this article, the editor 
closes with these words: “All there is to Henry Ford’s rail- 
road success is that as a shipper in the railroad business he 
is able to control his own and other traffic to such an extent 
that his line profits at the expense of other lines.” 

It is curious that so little thought is given to this phase of 
the subject. When is Ford a manufacturer and when is he 
the chief executive of a public service corporation? Why is 
it that the public apparently approves of Mr. Ford’s control 
of a railroad when they would strongly object to similar 
domination of public service by the Steel Corporation, the oil 
companies, the packers, or the coal mining companies? Es- 
sentially Mr. Ford is operating the D., T. & I. primarily as 
an adjunct to his factories and secondarily as a common 
carrier. In technical terms he has transformed the D., T. & 
I. from a railroad into a plant facility. His railroad venture 
is a side issue in which the interests of the factories, rather 
than those of public service are dominant. 


An Interview with J. A. Gordon, 
Formerly President of the D., T. & I. 
From the Wall Street Journal 


An inside light upon the means by which the Detroit, 
Toledo & Ironton has been able greatly to increase its gross 
and net earnings since Henry Ford bought control of it has 
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been obtained, says the Wall Street Journal, in its article 
Wednesday, from J. A. Gordon, former president of the 
road and its general manager under federal control. Mr. 
Gordon refused to take any part in the public discussion of 
Mr. Ford’s railroading until it appeared that a serious in- 
justice was being done to the executives of other roads and 
that the public was being misled. Mr. Gordon says: 

“Today I read an item quoted from the New York World 
in which after commenting on D., T. & I. earnings for six 
months this remark was made: ‘Perhaps the railroads need 
financial aid from the Government less than they need five 
or six Henry Fords to run them intelligently.’ This article 
is unjust and harmful. 

“It is said that Ford took four steel private cars from 
officials and converted them into coaches. The facts are that 
the D., T. & I. doesn’t own a single steel passenger car; 
that there was but one official car—the 51—in service; that 
a car numbered 100 had, prior to 1918, been used by officials, 
but had been out of service for over three years and had been 
offered for sale. 


That Story of Junk Salvage 


“It was stated in a Ford interview given the Detroit Times 
that Ford gathered up enough junk along the road to pay 
for it. Just before Ford secured control the old board had 
purchased 2,200 tons of new 85-pound rail. Ford then 
bought 10,000 tons of new steel rail. It was the scrap re- 
leased by these purchases that produced the junk. Ford 
did retire 1,000 freight cars of 30-ton capacity and great 
age, also five or six light locomotives. Practically all of this 
old equipment had been set aside by the federal Administra- 
tion as not worth repairing; but it was the equipment Ford 
purchased when he purchased the road. At that its value 
was less than $150,000. 

“One of the inferences to be drawn is that because Ford 
did some superior job of repairing an engine, he had been 
able to cut the time between Detroit and Bainbridge some 
two hours. Now the D., T. & I. passengér engines were 
mighty old and poor, but they didn’t limit the speed. Track 
conditions imposed speed limits, for up to the fall of 1920 
most of the 220 miles between Detroit and Springfield were 
laid in 60-pound rail which had been in service over 25 
years and was fearfully bent and twisted. 





Where the Earnings Come From 


“Coming now to the big thing, namely, that Ford has made 
a financial success of the road. His formula is not a secret 
one; it has been known to all railroad men for ages. It pre- 
scribes a volume of traffic up to a road’s carrying capacity, 
especially high class carload traffic. Ford has that traffic 
en route to and from his own plants; he doesn’t have to so- 
licit it. While negotiations for the road were still in progress, 
I was asked by a Ford representative what I thought could 
be done with it. My reply was that much money would 
have to be spent to improve it physically and provide it with 
appropriate equipment so that patrons could rely upon its 
service; that it was valuable to Detroit as the only road com- 
ing in from the South which did not operate through the 
frequently congested Toledo terminals; that I was convinced 
it could be converted into a money maker even by other 
hands, but that so far as the Fords were concerned, they ran 
no risk at all, since they already had traffic enough of their 
own to make the road profitable. 

“The Ford performance stands out all the more promi- 
nently right now because he has been able to double and 
treble the earnings by means of his own traffic at a time 
when all other lines are suffering a great diminution of traffic. 
But imagine, if you please, other railroads of the country 
enjoying such an increase in high class carload traffic! They 
would immediately wax so fat that a great reduction in 
freight rates would quickly ensue. The financial status of 
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all roads would be revolutionized just as Ford has revolu- 
tionized the status of the D., T. & I. 


Federal Control Benefits 


“There were some incidentals besides which helped set the, 
stage, as it were, for Ford’s successful debut. Just previous 
to his taking over the road, 15 new engines and 300 new 
box cars had been purchased from the Railroad Administra- 
tion. Something over half a million dollars had been ex- 
pended during federal control on such additions and better- 
ments as heavy rail, a new engine house and machine shop 
at Napoleon terminal, a coaling station at Jackson terminal, 
a large number of new shop tools, cinder pits at all terminals 
(previously there were none), a new 120-ton wrecking outfit, 
additional yard and passing track, an American ditcher, a 
Jordan spreader, a clamshell, snowplow, etc. These expendi- 
tures are now bearing fruit. 

“Then the D., T. & I. was weak and had never been 
treated fairly by many of its connections in the matter of 
equitable division of through rates. Ford says: ‘Come 
across with more favorable divisions or no Ford traffic for 
you,’ and he secures the divisions. 

“And so Henry Ford is making a profit out of the D., 
T. & I, and his possession of the traffic necessary to this 
result enables him to put before the I. C. C. what, at first 
glance to the unthinking, looks like a most plausible pre- 
text for a reduction of freight rates. Obviously Ford has 
many millions more to gain out of reduced freight rates than 
out of any possible profit on the D., T. & I. Fortunately 
the Transportation Act deals with railroads as a whole or 
by groups, and it isn’t at all likely that the I. C. C. will 
authorize a reduction at this time, because that body of ex- 
perts must realize that D., T. & I. profit is at the expense of 
other roads from which the Ford Motor Company traffic 
was withdrawn. 

“It would be a spectacle for the gods to see Ford strug- 
gling with the D., T. & I. if he had no traffic of his own 
to route over it! 


Scrapping the Older Employees 


“Tt is self-evident that the same ownership control of 
vast traffic, which has turned the road into a money-maker, 
also puts Ford in a position to name a wage scale which 
other roads might find intolerable, and I wonder, there- 
fore, if the Labor Board has taken cognizance of this, as 
the board should do under terms of the Transportation Act. 
Personally I think highly of the general policy of paying 
a liberal rate per day and eliminating the arbitrary and un- 
fair conditions which have grown up in the railroad world. 
These conditions run into vast sums of money which might 
better be added, in part or in whole, to the daily rates. Most 
of the controversies between railroad employer and employee 
arise out of divergent constructions of the meaning of the 
working conditions prescribed in wage schedules. But I 
should hate to see railroads adopt the Ford policy of discard- 
ing without pension employees who have grown old and who 
have worn out their lives in faithful service merely because 
it was possible to obtain younger and huskier men who could 
do a bigger day’s work. ‘This may be efficiency, but Lord 
save the industrial world from such efficiency! 


Ford’s Revolutionary Railroading 
H. E. Hoagland in the New York Times 


A look at the map indicates some of the possibilities of the 
D., T. & I. in the hands of those who can develop them. 
At the southern end it connects with the Chesapeake & Ohio 
and through the Big Sandy division of the latter with the 
Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio. ‘This gives a fairly’ direct 
route from Detroit to the Southeast and affords connections 
with the coal fields of West Virginia and Kentucky. 
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The D., T. & I. crosses every trunk line from St. Louis 
and Chicago to the East. This practically makes the Ford 
railroad one vast terminal through which coal and the steel 
products of the Pittsburgh district may move northward in 
exchange for the profitable traffic in the products of Michi- 
gan’s and northern Ohio’s factories, southward, eastward 
and westward bound. In a measure, at least, what has here- 
tofore been considered one of the road’s greatest sources of 
weakness—the absence of cities along its route—may, under 
the Ford control, be a source of great strength. The To- 
ledo “bottle neck,” for example, has been one of the first 
points of congested traffic whenever freight movements be- 
came heavy. The D., T. & I. main line avoids this con- 
gested area and makes connection with other roads at points 
less susceptible to concentration of cars. 

For less than $5,000,000 Mr. Ford and son bought the 
right to realize the possibilities of the above plan through 
the acquisition of title to the skeleton road called the Detroit, 
Toledo & Ironton. Already the needed rehabilitation is tak- 
ing place. To this skeleton is being added the flesh of rail- 
road construction in the form ef more and better ballast, the 
substitution of 85 pound for 56 pound rails, the strengthen- 
ing of bridges, the improvements of terminals, the reduction 
of grades, the improvements of shop facilities, and the con- 
struction of new mileage to give the road additional strategic 
connections. 

Henry Ford became president of the D., T. & I. in March, 
1921. In the short time that has elapsed since he assumed 
direct control, the changes effected have already become a 
favorite topic of discussion and conjecture in railroad circles. 


Increased Wages, Decreased Rates 


At a time when wage decreases are the order of the day 
throughout all industry, the D., T. & I. has announced that 
the minimum wage of $6 per day for eight hours—now fa- 
mous in the plants of the Ford Motor Company—will be ad- 
hered to for railroad employees. This means a general in- 
crease for many classes of railroad labor. 

The D., T. & I. has filed a new rate schedule, effective 
Aug. 20, 1921, calling for a flat decrease of 20 per cent on 
all rates local to its lines. 

Meantime, the road is operating with an effectiveness un- 
precedented for this company and seldom approached by any 
company. ‘The operating ratio for June, 1921—the latest 
figures available—was 53; that is, for every dollar of reve- 
nue collected the cost of peration and maintenance was only 
53 cents. The corresponding ratio for June, 1920, was 117 
and for June, 1919, it was 118. 

How are these results being accomplished ? 
is really very simple. 

One of Mr. Ford’s first acts as president of the D., T. & I. 
was the dismissal of all but one of the officials and higher- 
up employees of the old régime. ‘The dismissal was tem- 
pered by a bonus of two months’ pay. Then he proceeded 
to turn over the operation of the road to men in the Ford 
Motor Company’s organization. These men are not railroad 
men in the commonly accepted meaning of that term. And 
yet, to Mr. Ford, they are better than railroad men. Some 
of them possess two very decided advantages over the man 
who knows by long experience the routine work of railroad 
operation. In the first place, they have no such experience 
to “unlearn” in their efforts to find new methods; and sec- 
ond, for years they have been studying the weaknesses of ex- 
isting railroad organization. They have been fortifying them- 
selves against the mistakes of others and are profiting by this 
preparation. ‘These are the men, imbued with the Ford 
spirit, who are revolutionizing railroad operation on the D., 
T. & I. The word revolutionizing has been used advisedly 
because nothing short of a complete upheaval in the operat. 
ing'plans of a road such as this could have produced in so 
short a time the results effected by its new organization. °' 


The answer 
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It is in his relations to the employees that Mr. Ford has 
made the most radical changes in his railroad operation. 
He believes that a work day longer than eight hours is funda- 
mentally wrong and that a form of industrial organization 
which supports it has no right to exist. This doctrine is par- 
ticularly heretical in the railroad industry, where maximum 
days have been limited to sixteen hours only by the force 
of law and where much longer work periods were formerly 
common. In 1916 the railroad brotherhoods received an 
eight-hour basis of pay in the passage of the Adamson act. 
Mr. Ford believes that their actual working time should 
be limited to eight hours a day. As rapidly as possible he 
is reorganizing the operation of the D., T. & I. so that all 
employees, even the operators of trains, will have an eight- 
hour day. At present, where emergency work or difficulties 
in adjusting the running time of trains necessitate for any 
particular employee a day longer than eight hours, compen- 
sating time off is granted as soon as possible. No employee 
js permitted to work more than 208 hours a month. 


Full Eight Hours of Work 

However, Mr. Ford’s day is very materially different from 
the workday of considerable numbers of railroad employees. 
When he thinks of eight hours’ work he has in mind not 
only the first two words of this phrase, but also the last. He 
believes that if the D., T. & I. pays for eight hours of the 
employee’s time it is entitled to the application by the em- 
ployee of the entire eight hours to the interests of the road. 
Two things are being done to make this possible—first, the 
operation of the road is being so organized that a man can 
do his stint in eight hours and that normally it will take him 
eight hours to do it; and, second, time-worn title distinctions 
are being discarded. An employee of the D., T. & I. is 
expected to work for the interests of the D., T. & I. If or- 
dinarily he is a machinist, but the job at hand most pressing 
is window washing, he is expected to wash windows. 

A corollary to the eight-hour day is the regular rest period, 
especially the American observance of Sunday. Mr. Ford 
believes that in this respect railroad operation can be con- 
ducted, for the most part, as factory operation. Already he 
has eliminated all shop, maintenance and office work on 
Sunday and has cut train operation to the bare necessity of 
movement of live stock and perishables. 

Since the eight-hour day and the observance of Sunday 
as a rest period afford time for normal family life, Mr. Ford 
believes that all employees should receive a wage which 
will make possible the American conception of normal living. 
He has, therefore, extended to the operation of the D., T. & 
I. the $6 a day minimum wage made famous in its applica- 
tion to the employees of the Ford Motor Company. ‘This, of 
course, is only a minimum, gradations above this varying. 
with duties and responsibilities. 

Out of it all Mr. Ford has cut his force of railroad em- 
ployees from 2,700 to 1,650 in the face of more traffic than 
the road has ever handled before. Nor are the economies in 
wages the only ones already effected. Damage claims have 
been materially reduced because freight is being handled 
more expeditiously and more carefully. This is shown 
also by the fact that the usual charge of about $5,000 a 
month for clearing wreckage was reduced to $2,200 in 
June, 1921. Stationery and printing bills have been more 
than cut in two. Fuel bills for yard locomotives show a 
decrease of one-third and for transportation locomotives over 
one-fifth from June, 1920, to June, 1921, in spite of the 
very great increase in ton-miles hauled. Even allowing 
for a decrease in unit costs of fuel, a satisfactory economy re- 
mains to be accounted for by more effective use of fuel. 

For June, 1921, freight revenues amounted to $686,355, 
an increase of $319,079, or 87 per cent over June, 1920. 
Expenses for June, 1921, amounted to $376,383, a decrease 
of $102,543, or 21 per cent. In June, 1920, the deficit, 
after paying taxes and rents amounted to $135,932; for 
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June, 1921, the corresponding figure was a net income of 
$261,259. Meantime the cost of carrying one ton of freight 
one mile has been reduced one-third. 


Has Ford Discovered an 
Ingenious Method of Rebating? 
From W. J. Wollman & Co.’s Review 


Practical railroad men have not been as ready as a credu- 
lous public to believe that Henry Ford has worked another 
miracle in the operation of the Detroit, Toledo & Ironton 
which he acquired about a year ago. Whatever may be 
conceded about Mr. Ford’s success in the automobile busi- 
ness, even in extricating himself from his financial difficul- 
ties of last year, railroad experts insist that the. stories of 
his achievement with his new railroad, if taken at their face 
value, read like the discovery of perpetual motion, or a 
device to make water run up hill. 

For many years the Ford plants in and about Detroit 
have been served by an important alliance which includes 
the New York Central, Grand Trunk, Pere Marquette and 
Wabash, besides the Detroit, Toledo & Ironton. The busi- 
ness was distributed among these carriers with service satis- 
factory to the shipper. ‘The Detroit, Toledo & Ironton 
was receiving the least of this tonnage, as it reached no 
important points. This latter road had been receiving cut 
divisions of the through rates on business interchanged with 
its connections, but this failed to yield sufficient revenue 
to sustain it. The methods of shipping raw materials to, 
and finished products from the Ford plant normally yield 
perhaps upward of 500 cars of freight per day. 

Mr. Ford bought the D., T. & I. through a purchase ‘of 
stock and adjustment mortgage bonds of that company. 
The road had outstanding $7,628,000 of adjustment bonds, 
$5,989,998 preferred and $6,500,000 common stock in ad- 
dition to $2,254,000 of underlying bonds. Mr. Ford is 
said to have paid $600 per $1,000 adjustment bond, $5 
per share for preferred and $1 per share for common stock. 
If Mr. Ford had acquired all of the adjustment bonds and 
stock, his investment would have been $7,637,000 or $17,300 
per mile against an original capitalization of about $50,700 
per mile for the 411 miles of railroad. 


Meeting Ford’s Demands 


With the acquisition of the railroad, Mr. Ford concen- 
trated the larger part of the tonnage movement on his new 
property. He exacted from connecting carriers percentages 
of division which the other railroads recognized as an ex- 
cessive burden, but which was yielded by certain lines 
because the tonnage could be diverted elsewhere. The tariff 
on this freight has been estimated at $22,000,000 a year. 

Rates cannot be reduced by individual roads without 
disturbing the entire rate structure served by them but the 
increased carrier divisions which Mr. Ford has exacted 
have left the rates nominally undisturbed. However, these 
increased carrier divisions, which now aggregate over $500,- 
000 per month, are paid to a road which under normal 
traffic conditions would not receive them. ‘The result is 
that the Detroit, Toledo & Ironton is receiving a revenue 
of about 100 per cent above what it would obtain under 
ordinary conditions for the service it performs, and out of 
all proportion to that received by its connecting carriers for 
similar service or similar hauling. 

Railroad men see in Mr. Ford’s apparent success in 
transportation merely the result of his ability to obtain re- 
turn tonnage on an exceptionally favorable basis from really 
great railroads and make his small line show a profit. It 
is even suggested that sooner or later this question will be 
investigated with a view to determine whether or not Mr. 
Ford has not discovered an ingenious method for evading 
the transportation laws prohibiting rebates. 


Regulating Brake Cylinder Piston Travel 


A New Slack Adjuster for Freight and Passenger Cars Gives 
Direct Control of Shoe Clearance 


mechanically compensate for the variations in the 

brake cylinder piston travel caused by the wear of the 
brake shoes was realized even in the early stages of the de- 
velopment of the air brake. Many devices have been de- 
signed to meet the demands and a number of them have come 
into more or less extended use. At the present time a con- 
siderable portion of the passenger cars in the country are 
equipped with automatic slack adjusters, but such devices 
have never been applied to any great extent to freight equip- 


Te DESIRABILITY of an automatic device which would 
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Fig. 1—Effect of Piston Travel on Brake Cylinder Pressure 


ment, despite the evident safety and economy which would 
result from a uniform and automatically adjusted brake shoe 
clearance. 
Brake Cylinder Piston Travel 

In order to secure the desired flexibility of control in 
service braking, the brake cylinder piston travel should be 
kept at as near 8 in. as possible. With hand adjustment, 
however, the piston travel is apt to be anywhere from 4 in. 
to 10 in. and in case of neglect it may even increase to 12 
in. and the brake rendered inoperative due to the piston 
striking the cylinder head. Differences in brake cylinder 
piston travel mean unequal pressures and consequently un- 
equal force. This*is one cause of shocks, damage to freight 
and broken couplings. The effect of variations in brake 
cylinder piston travel on the cylinder pressure is evident from 
the curves shown in Fig. 1, which were plotted from data 
obtained from tests made on the Swiss Federal Railways. 
For example, the curves show that a brake pipe reduction 
which will give 60 lb. cylinder pressure when the piston 
travel is 4 in. will give only 23 lb. in-a cylinder having a 
10 in. piston travel. While the results shown differ slightly 
from those obtained in this country, the general character of 
the curves does not differ greatly. 

Piston travel may be divided into two portions: first, that 


necessary to bring the shoes into contact with the wheels 
and, second, that which takes place afterwards. In taking up 
the slack and bringing the shoe against the wheel a small 
portion of the piston travel is required to care for the loose- 
ness of the pins in the holes, but most of it is due to the clear- 
ance between the shoes and the wheels, being a direct product 
of the shoe clearance and the total leverage. If the brake 
shoes are suspended from a point above the truck springs, as 
is common on passenger equipment, there will be a somewhat 
greater shoe clearance on loaded than on empty cars, but as 
the added weight in a loaded passenger coach is compara- 
tively small in relation to the empty weight, the increase in 
shoe clearance will be slight. On freight cars the shoes are 
ordinarily hung directly from the truck frame so that the 
loading does not affect the shoe clearance. The second por- 
tion of the piston travel is often referred to as “false piston 
travel” and is due mainly to the stretch in the rods, the 
bending of levers, the deflection of brake beams and the 
drawing down of the shoes under the wheels. This portion 
of the travel is closely related to the difference which is ob- 
tained in standing and in running tests. It is of prime im- 
portance that it should be kept as low as possible. The 
factors controlling its extent are all related to foundation 
brake rigging design and are therefore matters to be handled 
by the air brake engineer and the designer and cannot be 
taken care of by any slack adjuster. In fact, they simply 
greatly complicate matters relating to the operation of the 
slack adjuster as ordinarily applied. The total leverage of 
the brake rigging is controlled by the maximum amount of 
shoe clearance which is liable to occur in practice and by the 
amount of false piston travel. An adjuster which will posi- 
tively maintain a minimum shoe clearance will so fix the most 
important variable that a relatively large total leverage can 
be used. 


A New Principle in Slack Adjusters 


A slack adjuster constructed along new lines has been de- 
veloped recently by a Swedish inventor, A. R. Durson. ‘This 
adjuster, which is applicable to both freight and passenger 
equipment and has been in service for several years on rail- 
roads in Sweden, Norway, Holland, Denmark and Switzer- 














Fig. 2—Slack Adjuster Applied to a Passenger Car 


land is now being introduced in this country. Instead of 
attempting to control the slack by limiting the brake cylinder 
piston travel to a predetermined amount, this adjuster is de- 
signed to control directly the clearance between the shoes and 
the wheels and to keep it at a fixed amount regardless of shoe 
wear. All adjustments are made during that portion of the 
piston travel which takes place before the brake shoes are in 
contact with the wheels and the brake rigging is subject to 
stresses, consequently the operation is not affected by false 
piston travel or by any difference between service and emer- 
gency piston travel. This is rendered possible by the intro- 
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duction of an auxiliary yielding device which prevents the 
adjuster taking up any further slack from the moment tension 
arises in the brake rigging. 


Operation of Adjuster 


A typical installation of the Durson slack adjuster as ap- 
plied to a passenger car is shown in Fig. 2. Attached to the 
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Fig. 3—Details of Durson 


piston rod is a roller which travels outward in a slotted 
cam as the brake is applied. Distance plates on either side 
of the cam transfer this motion to a second roller which is 
located at the distance A from the point where the second 
roller starts to change its direction. ‘This distance A corre- 
sponds to the piston travel required to bring the shoes into 
contact with the wheels. It will vary with the total leverage 
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While Fig. 2 shows the Durson slack adjuster introduced 
into one of the top pull rods, it may be a part of the cylinder 
lever rod or of the bottom rods of the truck as conditions 


demand. It is designed for use either as a tension or as a 
compression member. 


The construction details of the slack adjuster are shown in 
Fig. 3. A shaft 5 with a suitable collar 3 adapted for either 
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Slack Adjuster Mechanism 


tension or compression revolves in the jaw 1. ‘To the oppo- 
site end of the shaft, extended to its proper length by a sec- 
tion of heavy pipe 4, is attached a threaded nut 8. Engaging 
this nut is a length of shafting 9 which is threaded at one 
end and which is attached to a jaw at the other end in order 
to become an integral part of the brake rigging. Welded to 
the shaft 5 is a collar 78. On either side of the collar 7S 
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Fig. 4—Diagram Showing Uniform Shoe Clearance and Piston Travel During Five Months’ Test 


of the brake rigging, but is, however, a constant for each 
type of car. As the second roller changes its direction, this 
motion is transmitted by suitable levers to the arm of the 
slack adjuster. Should there be any additional clearance 
due to brake shoe wear the adjuster extends itself to com- 
pensate for this wear until taken up. When that point is 
reached further motion in the arm of the adjuster is taken 
up by a yielding friction mechanism. 


are two friction discs 16 which revolve freely about the shaft 
5. A circular ratchet 17 revolves about the collar 78 and 
between the friction discs 16. Three bolts 79 are fitted in 
holes drilled through the friction discs 16 and the collar 18 
and transmit their motion to the latter. Three springs 20 
are held in position by lock nuts and maiatain a certain fric- 
tion between the friction discs 16 and the circular ratchet 17. 
Motion of the ratchet 17 is therefore transmitted through the 
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friction discs 16 to the collar 78 and shaft 5 and the revolu- 
tion of the shaft 5 increases the total length of the slack ad- 


juster. The bracket arm 14 is attached to the housing 13. 
To this housing is also attached the pawl 2r held against the 
circular ratchet 17 by the spring 23. Motion of the bracket 
arm I4 in a clockwise direction is transferred through the 
housing 13, the pawl 21 to the circular ratchet 17 and thence 
as noted to the shaft 5. 

When the transverse motion of the roller, connected by 
levers to the bracket arm 14 takes place the slack adjuster is 
lengthened until tension arises in the brake rigging. At this 
point the friction moment between the nut 8 and the shaft 9 
is greater than that between the friction discs 16 and the 
circular ratchet and further movement is taken up by the 
sliding of the circular ratchet between these friction discs. 

When new brake shoes are applied, the slack adjuster can 
be reset by releasing the pawl 27 by means of the ring-bolt 
22 and revolving the nut § by the extended pin 8 in the 
coupling-nut 7. 

It should be noted that all threads are protected by grease- 
filled housings which prevent any lack of functioning through 
the action of snow, ice or mud. ‘The tension between the fric- 
tion discs and the ratchet is fixed at the time of the assembly 
of the slack adjuster and need never be changed. 


Results of European Tests 


As has been stated, Durson slack adjusters have been in 
service for some time in a number of European countries 
where their performance is said to have been highly suc- 
cessful, not only from the standpoint of regulation of the 
brake shoe clearance, but also from the standpoint of main- 
tenance. They have been extensively used on the northern- 
most railroad in the world, the line carrying ore from Kiruna 
to Narvik in northern Norway. This line is entirely within 
the Arctic Circle and although conditions are unusually se- 
vere, the adjusters have proven satisfactory in every respect. 

In tests made on a number of railroads some valuable data 
have been obtained. In this connection it will be interesting 
to note the records on the Swiss Federal Railway as given in 
Fig. 4. This diagram shows the brake shoe clearance and 
piston travel during the test period from October 5, 1918, to 
March 1, 1919. The only breaks in the curve occurred when 
shoes were renewed and, as will be noted, the clearance was 
quickly adjusted each time. The piston travel was less than 
that used in American practice, but the curves show the uni- 
formity in adjustment during a period of five months. 

Some of the advantages claimed for the Durson slack ad- 
juster are the following: 

Brake shoe clearance kept constant at all times. As a con- 
sequence, the piston travel will be maintained within as close 
limits as the design of the foundation brake rigging will 
admit. 

Hand adjustment eliminated, except when new shoes are 
applied and inspection costs lowered. 

Practically uniform and simultaneous braking power on 
all cars and consequently a reduction in shocks with a sav- 
ing in damage to equipment and lading. 

No matter how the brakes are applied, the slack cannot be 
so taken up that the shoes will drag and increase the train 
resistance. 

As the shoe clearance is positive it can be fixed at an 
amount less than would otherwise be possible. Consequently 
the maximum total leverage can be employed consistent witb 
the design of the brake rigging and the amount of false 
piston travel. A higher total leverage than would be prac- 
tical if slack adjusters were not applied can often be em- 
ployed with safety. 

A saving in air consumption with a resultant increase in 
safety and a postponement of the time when recharging be- 
comes necessary. 

The Durson slack adjuster which is built for the European 
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market by Aktiebolaget Bromsregulator, Stockholm, Sweden, 
is being introduced and will be handled in this country by 
the firm of Hamilton & Hansell, Inc., Park Row Building, 
New York. 


Leavenworth & Topeka Patrons 
Vote on Tax Levy 


ESIDENTS of parts of two counties in Kansas are going 
R to the polls to determine whether passenger and freight 
service is to continue on the Leavenworth & Topeka 
Railroad. This is in accordance with the new Kansas state 
law which permits benefit districts to vote on tax levies at 
special elections to make railroad service possible. Advance 
returns, from the ballot, point to the continued operation of 
the road. 

The Leavenworth & Topeka has been operating 44.72 
miles of line between Leavenworth and Meriden across the 
counties of Leavenworth and Jefferson in an east and west 
direction. The road serves the town of Oskaloosa, the 
county seat of Jefferson county, and therefore the vote for the 
tax in this district has been most favorable. 

The history of the company since its incorporation has 
been fraught with financial difficulties. It was incorporated 
in May, 1918, after the road had been purchased at a re- 
ceiver’s sale from the Leavenworth & Topeka Railway Com- 
pany. The latter was the successor to the Leavenworth, 
Topeka & Southwestern, which was incorporated in De- 
cember, 1899, and was thrown into receivership in April, 
1916, by an application of the Union Pacific in the U. S. 
District Court at Topeka, Kan. At that time W. A. Austin 
of Leavenworth, Kan., was appointed receiver. In October, 
1917, the road was sold to interests headed by F. L. Wells 
of Chicago, who was elected president, and A. J. Isherwood, 
secretary and treasurer. An executive committee at that time 
was formed to plan for the permanent operation of the road, 
but under the terms of the sale the new owners were not to 
take over the operation of the road until Judge John C. Pol- 
lock, of the Federal Court, ended the receivership. In June, 
1918, W. A. Austin, the receiver, filed his final report and 
was discharged and Charles J. Conlon, Atchison, Kan., was 
appointed receiver to close up the affairs of the Leavenworth 
& Topeka Railway Company. Under the terms of the sale 
to the Wells interests, the purchasing company undertook to 
operate and maintain the road continuously, furnishing ade- 
quate service, and upon its failure to do so the court was 
again to take action and resell the road, paying to the owners 
of the Leavenworth & Topeka Railway the difference be- 
tween $80,000 which was the upset price and the amount 
which it had been sold for at that time as junk, which was 
ascertained to be $160,000. 

The officers of the road, in order that the operation be as- 
sured, have now found it necessary to go to the public. Citi- 
zens of the territory served by the road confronted with the 
abandonment of the property, the possible difficulty of the 
disposition and marketing of their products, the bringing in 
of commodities necessary to existence, have gone to the new 
state law devised for just such emergencies. The advance 
returns on the ballot now being taken show that the voters in 
the benefit district of Jefferson county have voted 780 to 231 
for a tax levy of 2.5 mills to help finance the road. ‘The 
entire levy will raise approximately $32,500 and, though the 
road is of less direct benefit to the citizens in Leavenworth 
county, confidence is expressed that this amount will be 
raised and the road will continue in service. 





THE NOMINATION of Frederick I. Cox, of New Jersey, to be.a 
member of the Interstate Commerce Commission, was confirmed 
by the Senate on August 23. 
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Cover to Keep Out Snow 
Complicates Turntable Replacement 


ROUNDHOUSE located in regions subjected to extremely 
A heavy snow-falls such as are encountered:in portions of 
Canada and the Pacific Northwest presents an added 
problem in the sheltering of the turntable and its pit from 
complete burial under the heavy snow blanket. In other words 
where snow conditions are unusually severe, it is found neces- 
sary to roof over the turntable and the entire space between the 
table and the inner wall of the roundhouse. Owing to the fact 
that no supporting columns can be placed in the turntable pit 
or between the pit and the roundhouse, the problem of design- 
ing the supporting frame for a roof of this kind is by no means 
simple. By the same token a project to renew a turntable 


with one of greater length introduces difficulties not experi- 
enced where there is no roof to interfere. 

A problem of this kind was imposed on the engineers of 
the Canadian Pacific when it became necessary last year to 
replace the 70-ft. turntable of the enginehouse at White 
River, Ont., on the Lake Superior division, with a 90-ft. 
turntable. 


This is a 13-stall roundhouse and, therefore, 



































Framing of the Shelter as Revised to Accommodate a 90-ft. 
Table 


occupies less than half the circle so that it was readily possi- 
ble to design the roof framework with a main or key roof 
truss 96 ft. long, standing directly over the center of the pit 
with columns at each end that were well in the clear of the 
turntable and of the tracks. This main truss served as the 
support for radial roof trusses extending from alternate door 
posts of the roundhouse and also for I-beams spanning be- 
tween posts in the wall, closing in the side of the turntable 
pit away from the roundhouse. ' 

To replace the 70-ft. table by a 90-ft. table made it 
necessary to move back the outer wall of the shelter a dis- 
tance of 6 ft. 6 in. on the five sides of the half octogon enclos- 
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This, of course, in- 
volved the moving of all of the interfering columns support- 
ing the roof frame, including the two main columns under 


ing the outer side of the turntable pit. 


the main truss. In other words the roof frame had the 
“props knocked out from under it.” To provide a new main 
supporting truss 13 ft. longer than the old one would have 
been expensive in structural steel and entailed an expensive 
and troublesome erection problem. Lengthening of the ex- 
isting truss was not desirable because the 13 ft. additional 
span length would have resulting in over-stressing the main 
members of the truss. This problem was solved in an in- 
genious manner. ‘Two inclined struts or jib columns were 
erected on new concrete pedestals set 6 ft. 6 in. from the loca- 
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Framing for the Turntable Roof as Originally Constructed 
for the 70-ft. Table 


tions of the old ones and rigidly connected to the old truss at 
each end to form a stiff u-frame. Analysis of this construc- 
tion indicated that it provided for the disposal of the truss 
reaction at points 6 ft. 6 in. beyond the ends of the truss 
with no appreciable increase in the stresses. The sketches 
show how this was accomplished with the minimum difficulty 
since the arrangement was such that the old columns could 
be left in place supporting the truss until the new jib columns 
were erected and riveted connections made, after which the 
old columns were cut out. 

A minor problem was introduced in providing supports 
for four of the old beams carrying the roof over the outer 
side of the turntable pit. To avoid the purchase of new 
beams of greater length and to avoid throwing any more load 
on the main trusses as would be the case if the span of these 
beams were increased to reach the new outer wall, an addi 
tional girder was introduced in the position of the old wal! 
to take the ends of these four beams. This girder was mad 
long enough so that supporting columns under each end wer 
well clear of the turntable. 

We are indebted for the above information to J. M. R. 
Fairbairn, chief engineer of the Canadian Pacific, Montreal, 
Que.; P. B. Motley, engineer of bridges, was responsible for 
design. 


Free Correz, before breakfast, is the latest innovation in Ba! 
timore & Ohio dining cars, and, according to the assistant t 
the senior vice-president, the novelty seems to fill a long-fe 
need, The practice has been introduced on a few of the throug! 
trains and it is the expectation that it will be extended to other 






Many Roads Considering the Use of Heavier Rail 


Increased Traffic, Heavier Wheel Loads and Prevalence of 
Failure Focus Attention on this Tendency 


heaviest used to any extent in steam railway service 
less than ten years ago, at least seven roads are now 
laying rail weighing 130 lb. or more per yd., some of them 
this season for the first time. While nearly all the others 
limit their purchases to sections weighing not more than 100 
lb. per yd., and several important western roads still adhere 
to a maximum of 90 lb., a number of them are now con- 
sidering the advisability of adopting heavier sections. 
Opinions regarding the advantage which will accrue from the 
use of heavier rails are as diversified as the practices, but, 
considering the complexity of the conditions influencing the 
service to be obtained from rail, this is not at all surprising. 
Because of the seeming lack of uniformity in practice and 
opinion, a questionnaire was sent to the chief engineers of a 
number of the principal American railways, requesting them 
to outline the practices on their roads with respect to rail 
renewals and to point to any possible tendency toward the 
use of heavier sections. The questionnaire was as follows: 


A LTHOUGH RAILS weighing 105 lb. per yard were the 


Questionnaire on the Adoption of Heavier Rail Sections 


1. What weight and section of rail are yon now laying on your 
main line? 

How long have you been using this weight? 

Are you contemplating the use of any heavier sections? 

What effect or benefits have you observed or do you estimate 


will follow a change to heavier rail on a given line? 

(a) As to reduced cost of maintaining line and surface? 

(b) As to possible increase in the life of ties or other 
portions of the track stiucture? 

(c) As to increased economy in rail maintenance or in 
other words, an increase in the life of a rail sufficient 
to pay for the extra cost due to the use of the larger 
sections ? 

(d) As to reductions in rail failure? 

(e) Any other benefits? 

Based on such observations have you developed any relation- 
ship between traffic and weight of rail which serves as a 
guide in determining the weight of rail to use? 


ewe 


ut 


Replies were received from 24 railroads so distributed 
geographically as to give a fair representation of the condi- 
tions the country over, except that perhaps a larger propor- 
tion of the eastern roads are represented. 


SuMMaARY OF TENDENCIFS AS TO WEIGHT OF RATL 


Current Year Heavier section 
Road sections introduced contemplated? 
1 A. T.&S. F. 90-lb. 1909 Considered 
2 B&O. 100-Ib, 1913 130-Ilb. 1921) 
130-lb. RE 1921 12,000 tons f 
3 BE&LeE. 130-lb. PS 1917 No 
4 B&A. 105-lb. Dudley 1913 No 
5 Cae 130-Ib. 1916 No 
6 C.&N.W. 100-lb. NW 1909 No 
90-lb. NW 
7 CB & © 100-lb. ARA-A 1908 
90-lb,. ARA-A 1911 No 
S CRS. 100-Ib. ARA-A 1911 
90-lb. ARA-A 1912 No 
9 C.2.0.85 hi. 105-lb. Dudley 1920 
formerly 90-lb, No 
10 DL& Ww. 105-Ib. 1914 No 
11 Erie 100-lb. ARA-A 1909 No 
is ES 90-lb. ARA-A 1909 Yes 
3 Zak. 136-lb. LV 1915 No 
14 L&N. 90-lb. ARA-B 1912 Considered 
is B.S. 105-Ib. Dudley 1916 No 
16 N.Y. C. East 105-lb. Dudley 1913 Discussed 
17 N.Y.N.H.&H, 107-Ib. 1915 Considered 
18 N.& W. 130-lb. PS 1918 { 130-Ib. all 
100-lb. ARA-B 1911 heavy traffic § 
19 N.P, 90-Ib,. ARA-B 1909 Yes—later 
20 Penna. System 130-lb. PS - 1916 Studies made 
100-Ib. PS 
21 P.&R. 100-Ib. 1911 (about) Yes 
: some 130-Ib. 
22 P.&L. E. 100-Ib. ARA-B 1909 Yes 
23 U.R 100-Ib. RE 1917 No 
24. West Md. 90-lb. AS 1905 No 
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The present practice of these 24 railroads as regards the 
sections of rails now being purchased or considered for future 
use may be summarized as follows: 


Five buy 90-lb. rail exclusively but are considering the use of 
heavier sections. — 
Three buy both 90-lb. rail and 100-lb. and are not considering 
heavier sections. / ot 
Three buy 100-lb. rail exclusively and one of these is considering 

heavier sections. 

Four buy 100-lb. rail and also some heavier sections (one—115-Ib., 
three—130-lb. ) 

Five buy 105-lb. rail and only one is considering heavier sections. 

One buys 107-lb. rail and is considering heavier sections. 

One buys 115-lb. rail in limited quantities. 

Two buy 130-lb. rail exclusively. 

Three buy 130-lb. rail and also some other weights. 

One buys 136-lb. rail exclusively (one road not covered by the 
questionnaire uses some rail weighing 135 lb. per yd.). 


This summary discloses a wide variety of practices. One 
thing is quite clear, however, that all of the roads now using 
90-lb. rail as the maximum, have under consideration the 
use of some heavier sections, and of those using 100-lb. rail 
at least 50 per cent are interested in still heavier sections, 
while of those using 105-lb. rail only one is considering a 
heavier section. The use of rails weighing more than 100 
or 105-lb. per yd. is limited to lines east of Chicago and 
there seems to be a rather definite feeling that the use of 
these heavy sections can be justified only in lines of extremely 
heavy traffic. 


Little Specific Data Available 


The replies received demonstrate that the railroads as a 
whole are in possession of little concrete information re- 
garding the relation of the rail sections to the traffic or cost 
of maintenance. ‘The presence of other variables and the 
disturbing influences of varying maintenance policies during 
the past four or five years would have made it very difficult 
to arrive at any tangible conclusions, even if attempts had 
been made to obtain them. However, several roads have de- 
veloped criteria or formule to serve as the bases for deter- 
mining the weights of rail to be used. For instance it has 
been concluded on the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific that 
a traffic of 2,000,000 ton miles, gross, per mile of line, for 
both passenger and freight traffic warrants the use of 90-Ib. 
rail and that a traffic of 4,500,000 ton miles per mile of line 
justifies the use of 100-lb. rail. It is suggested by the chief 
engineer of another road that the 100-lb. A. R. A. type B 
rai) is strong enough to carry the Cooper’s E-60 loading, but 
that he finds that it is impossible to design a satisfactory 
angle bar that will take care of the joints properly on account 
of the limited fishing depth to be obtained in the 100-lb. 
rail. The same general thought is expressed by E. E. Adams, 
assistant to the president of the Union Pacific system, namely, 
that the weight on drivers and speeds are more important 
factors than the density of traffic. He states that the prin- 
cipal arguments which led to the adoption of the 100-Ib. rail 
in place of the 90-lb. on that system were: “(1) Greater 
girder strength of the rails to sustain wheel loads and thereby 
minimize rail failures. (2) Giving better riding track, easier 
to maintain in line and surface.” 

The relation to loads carried has also been studied by the 
Baltimore & Ohio officers. Previous to the adoption of the 
130-Ib. A. R. A. on that road a detailed investigation was 
conducted covering the relations between engine wheel loads, 
car wheel loads, weight of rail and greater strength of the 
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rail, covering a period of 50 years from 1870 to 1920. These 
studies showed that: 


Engine wheel loads increased... 85 per cent from 1889 to 1920 


Car wheel loads increased....... 118 per cent from 1889 to 1920 
Weight of rail increased......... 15 per cent from 1889 to 1920 
Strength of rail increased........ 22 per cent from 1889 to 1920 


“With the adoption of the 130-lb. rail the increased weight and 
strength of the rail will more closely approach the increase in 
wheel load as the increased weight of the rail will be 53 per cent 
and the increased strength 82 per cent.” 

Others ascribe the advantage of the heavier rail to its 
greater wearing qualities, i. e., additional material available 
which may be worn away before the rail must be taken out of 
track. Thus J. E. Crawford, chief engineer of the Norfolk 

& Western, states: ‘We have found with 85-lb. rail on the 
low side of a curve the rail goes to pieces very rapidly after 
it has been in track a few years on our heavy traffic districts. 
The 100-lb. rail stands the traffic very well until it is worn 
considerably.” 


In Relation to Maintenance 


There is a general agreement that increasing the weight 
of rails tends to decrease the expense of holding tracks to 
line and surface, but only two replies hazard an estimate as 
to what this would actually amount to in dollars and cents. 
It is estimated by officers of the Baltimore & Ohio that the 
use of 130-lb. instead of the 100-lb. rail results in a saving 
of 25 per cent in maintaining line and surface. A conclu- 
sion based on opinions expressed by supervisors of the Bes- 
semer & Lake Erie, to whom this question was submitted, is 
that the maintenance of line and surface was cut from 10 to 
15 per cent with a change to 130-lb. rail. Another road 
reports a life of 130-lb. rail 2% times that of 100-Ib. rail 
on six degree curves. While not expressed in figures, some 
of the statements are nevertheless specific. Thus G. L. 
Moore, engineer maintenance of way of the Lehigh Valley, 
states “The labor cost for maintaining line and surface is 
very materially reduced. We have track on 10-deg. curves 
put up in first-class condition (with 136-lb. rail) in 1916 
and 1917 which is now in perfect line and surface, no work 
having been done since the track was put up four or five 
years ago, except to transpose the rails or renew the high 
side rails and transfer the high rail to the low side.” 


The Effect on the Ties 


With respect to the relation of the weight of rail to the 
life of the ties, the general feeling is that regardless of the 
weight of the rail the ties should be adequately protected 
against wear and crushing by a proper distribution of the 
load transmitted to them from the rails, through the use of 
tie plates of ample bearing area. It is not considered con- 
sistent with economy to purchase larger rail on account of 
the better distribution of load to the tie that may be secured 
by reason of the greater width of rail base. At the same time 
it is recognized that some benefits do accrue. The greater 
stiffness of the heavier rail will effect a more uniform dis- 
tribution of wheel loads. This, together with possibly a 
wider base, has, of course, resulted in a lessened mechanical 
depreciation of the ties. Track supervisors on the Bessemer 
& Lake Erie estimate this saving at 10 per cent, a corre- 
sponding saving in the ballast of 20 per cent, and on other 
miscellaneous items of the track of 10 per cent. 

The reply of the Lehigh Valley in this regard is that “The 
136-lb. rail provides a greater distribution of the wheel loads 
on the ties. The moment of inertia of this section is 86.57. 
Under our heavy traffic the ends of the ties under the low 
rail on the heavy curves tend to crush or squeeze. With the 
use of the 136-lb. rail a very noticeable improvement has been 
observed in this respect.” 

The testimony of some of the roads using the heavy weights 
of rail in regard to increased life is as follows: 

The Baltimore & Ohio statement is “In heavy traffic ter- 
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ritory where curvature is heavy and alinement generally un- 
favorable the life of the 130-Ib. rail is corisiderably more than 
the life of the 100-lb. rail under the same conditions. On 
level straight track this would be somewhat reduced. On the 
average, however, the life of the 130-lb. rail should be at 
least 50 per cent more than that of 100-Ib. rail.” 

Results on the Chesapeake & Ohio “show that the 130-Ib. 
section is giving approximately two times the length of 
service, under the same traffic in the same location, that the 
100-lb. A. R. A.-B section gave.” 

This is also the case on the Lehigh Valley, the statement 
being that “The increased life of this section on curves is 
very noticeable. Our records show more than double the life 
of the 100-lb. section of rail. On tangents the increased life 
of the heavy section is noticeable, but not to so great an 
extent, but the general condition of the track is improved 
with little or no labor because of the strength of the joint 
fastenings and rail section.” 

Anticipations on the Norfolk & Western are stated as fol- 
lows: ‘We expect to receive twice the life from 130-lb. rail 
that we are now getting from 100-lb. rail at locations where 
heavy rail wear occurs.” 


Rail Failures Also an Item 


Any discussion of rail failures is almost sure to raise the 
question of the effect of over-stress as a consequence of using 
a rail of limited strength. It is therefore of special interest 
to note the opinions of railway officers on the relation of the 
increase in the weight, i. e., the girder strength of rails to the 
prevalence of failures. Judging from the replies received to 
the question relating to this subject in the questionnaire, it 
would seem that this point is one of special interest to rail- 
way men concerned with track maintenance. That opinions 
are not all the same may be judged from some of the quota- 
tions given below. 

G. J. Ray, who has been prominently identified with this 
subject as the chairman of the Committee 6n Rail of the 
American Railway Engineering Association, expressed his 
opinion as follows: 

“Regardless of the size of the section there would be little 
or no economy in using a greater depth of head than we now 
have with our 105-lb. section. The width might be increased 
by % in. but not more with the present rolling stock. As the 
weight of rail has been increased it has been found that 
higher carbons must be used in order to secure a rail of equal 
wearing qualities. On the other hand it has been contended 
that with the heavier section it is safe to go to a harder rail. 
As a matter of fact an examination of the rail records cover- 
ing the heavier sections as compared with the lighter sections, 
that is, sections of 120-lb. and over compared with the 100 
and 105-lb. sections, disclose the fact that we are having very 
heavy breakage with the heavier rail. While this may be due 
to the fact that the carbons have been kept excessively high, 
it is, nevertheless, a plain indication that we are not getting 
away from rail breakage b the use of heavier rail sections.” 

Earl Stimson, chief engineer of maintenance of the Balti- 
more & Ohio, also states: “Since the open hearth process of 
manufacture has become almost universally used, railroads 
have been experiencing considerable trouble with the type of 
rail failure commonly called the transverse fissure. The 
practical abandonment of the Bessemer process has elimi- 
nated very largely a number of web and base rail failures 
and to a very large extent of slag inclusion head failure gen- 
erally known as the split head. These failures, which were 
generally recognized, were usually detected previous to total 
failure of the rail. The transverse fissure failure is ex- 
tremely difficult to detect as it is essentially an interior de- 
fect. This type has been the subject of considerable study by 
engineers generally within the past four or five years in order 
to determine, if possible, the cause of such failure. A num- 
ber of theories were advanced, probably the most prominent 
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of which is what is known as the overstressed rail. Quite a 
large number of engineers are giving serious consideration to 
this theory and some have accepted it as the cause of the 
failure. 

“Tf, then, the cause of the failure is overstressed metal, 
such failure must be due largely to the excessive wheel load, 
as compared to the strength of the rail. The adoption of the 
130-Ib. rail should then reduce the failures attributed to the 
transverse fissures. If the heavier section rail will reduce to 
any extent this indefinite, dangerous, type of failure, its 
adoption is surely worthy of serious consideration.” 

Taken as a whole, the answers on this point are decidedly 
variant. Of those who gave a definite reply to this question 
11 anticipate or experience no reduction in rail failures as a 
consequence of the use of increased sizes, while 7 are of the 
opinion that an appreciable reduction in failure has been or 
should be obtained. The answers from officers of roads that 
have used the 130-lb. rail or a heavier section are of par- 
ticular interest in this regard. The reply of the Chesapeake 
& Ohio states: “No material difference noted in the num- 
ber of rail failures.” That of the Norfolk & Western is: 
“We do not expect any reduction in rail failure from the 
heavy rail.” The Bessemer & Lake Erie and the Lehigh 
Valley on the other hand have experienced no little benefit. 
Thus the statement of the Bessemer & Lake Erie is as follows: 
“We have had no rail breakages with the 130-lb. section and 
very few rail failures. In other words, as far as our present 
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experience goes, rail failures seem to be reduced with the 
130-lb. rail sections.” 

G. L. Moore, engineer maintenance of way of the Lehigh 
Valley, also testifies to reductions in failures as the result of 
the use of the 136-lb. rail, but points also to the defective 
condition of certain rollings of these heavy rail. “We have 
found that the number of rail failures in any section of rail 
bears a distinct relation to the conditions at the mill when the 
rolling was made. In most rollings where general conditions 
were unsatisfactory, we have found the results reflected by 
the rails under traffic to be in accordance and generally in 
proportion to the degree of general unsatisfactory conditions 
existing during the rolling. Other rollings have proven gen- 
erally very satisfactory. This is true of 136-lb. sections, as 
well as any other, and it has been noteworthy in our experi- 
ence that the rail failures under traffic bear no relation to the 
average or range of the carbon content in the rollings. Gen- 
erally in the most satisfactory rollings in every respect the 
mills have also found it possible to better satisfy our require- 
ments for the range of carbon content sufficiently high to in- 
sure a good wearing quality of steel for the section. While 
the rails from some rollings have not given as good results as 
those from others, the behavior of the 136-lb. rail, with the 
exception of such few particular rollings, has been such as to 
show us conclusively that we are better protected against dan- 
gerous rail failures by the heavy section in proportion at least 
to the general strength of that section over the lighter ones.” 


Saving the Railroads for Private Control 


Officers Have Large Responsibility in Securing the Right 
Kind of Co-operation from the Men 


By Franklin Snow 


HE WRITER has recently had the opportunity of chatting 
with two employees of railroad operating departments, 
employed on two different great railway systems. These 

men were considerably above the average in intelligence. 
Their ideas, however, were as different as could.be imagined. 
The one, a brakeman on the crack limited train of an eastern 
line, was an officer of his brotherhood, and despite his ap- 
parent opportunity of rising above his fellow-workers, his 
feeling was that he preferred to remain in his present capacity 
rather than to give up his union activities with the eventual 
expectation of becoming trainmaster, with its greater responsi- 
bilities and the consequent necessity of giving up his efforts 
through brotherhood channels, of assisting his friends’ 
“cause.” The other man, a yard conductor in a New York 
terminal, regarded his brotherhood affiliation with pride, but 
utilized his spare time to a study which he expected would 
earn him a promotion. The former was far from being in 
sympathy with his company’s policies, while the latter boasted 
of his friendship with the superintendent. 

Lest the moral of the above be not obvious, let it be ex- 
plained that the contrasted attitudes of these two men repre- 
sents the basis of future railroad failure or success in this 
country. The one places his loyalty to his union above that 
to his company. The other has his entire thought devoted to 
improving his employer’s interests. What a pity that the 


activities of the former in behalf of his brotherhood could 
not have been utilized jointly with the company’s interests. 


Serious Lack of Understanding 


It is this lack of understanding—of co-operation between 
companies and unions and between officials and employees, 


which is costing every road many thousands of dollars of 
unnecessary waste annually. It is a question as to which is 
the more to blame for this unfortunate state of affairs—the 
men or their officers. 

The writer, during his connection with the United States 
Railroad Administration, had an opportunity of learning the 
really true loyalty of the great mass of railroad workers. 
True, their desire to make a success of government control 
was partially due to their belief that it would be to their own 
greater financial advantage to have the roads remain under 
federal control. Nevertheless, the mass of letters written by 
trainmen, conductors, dispatchers, and others, pointing out 
improper operating methods, rang with the true tone of 
loyalty. 

-These unsolicited letters (all promising co-operation) cer- 
tainly indicated a lack of the proper understanding between 
these men and their immediate superiors, else they would not 
have gone’ over their officers’ heads with such matters. The 
charges of near-sabotage against railroad officials, after the 
war were familiar ones in Washington, and many investiga- 
tions resulted. Unfortunately, and unwisely, these investiga- 
tions were referred eventually to the actual superiors of the 
men making the charges. It is needless to add that men 
whose idea in writing was merely to save their country money 
were discharged from service. 

That their letters had a basis of fact was indicated by the 
fact that from all sections of the country came the same cry, 
“over-tonnage.”” It was evident, and still is, that many train- 
masters, in their desire to make a good showing, load the 
engine to the last ton, with the result that the train creeps 
over the division, doubling on hills, failing to make meeting- 
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points, and eventually is tied up by the 16-hour law. There 
is little doubt but that an occasional conference between di- 
vision officers and train and enginemen would obviate many 
engine failures by pointing out the difference in capacity be- 
tween locomotives even of the same class and rating. 


Get-Together Meetings 


Some railroads, notably the Pennsylvania System, realizing 
that many new ideas come from the men in the ranks, have 
organized committees of officers and men to meet regularly 
in an informal manner for the exchange of thoughts. Such a 
system cannot fail to prove its merit, even though nothing 
more tangible than the foundation of a cordial, co-operative 
spirit between officers and men is produced. The relations 
established by friendly meetings of this nature, even though 
nothing more important is discussed than topics of the day, 
is worth many times the hour spent in such conference. 

But it is not only in the transportation and mechanical de- 
partments that these joint committees can be developed. 
Traffic, auditing and other departments can just as profitably, 
and with less loss of time in assembling the members from 
their places of duty, have get-together meetings. 

The basic principle of the conference, namely, the creation 
of a friendly atmosphere aimed toward wiping out the pres- 
ent almost hostile attitude which some employees bear toward 
their superiors who endeavor to establish too great a class 
distinction—should never be lost sight of. That such dis- 
tinctions are carried too far is evidenced by the practice of 
certain officers who expect trainmen, passing through a busi- 
ness car carrying only men, to remove their hats, and who 
further expect rear flagmen to ride on the platform rather 
than in the observation parlor, even in inclement weather. 
The explanation of the remark made by Edward Hunger- 
ford, in one of his recent interesting articles, that the rail- 
roads are not operated by as loyal employees as formerly can 
be seen by the foregoing. The loyalty is not brought out in 
the right way by the exercise of personality by officials in a 
position to win the affections of their men. 

Few executives have the marvellous personality and the 
hail-fellow-well-met manner which has made Charles M. 
Schwab so justly famous, but, nevertheless, there is no ques- 
tion but that a man will double his endeavors for a boss with 
a cheery “Good-morning” and a smile for all. In this way 
an official, even though he be not blessed with any great 
amount of personal magnetism, can build up a loyal, in- 
dustrious organization—one of which he can be proud and 
which will be proud of him—with no loss to his dignity. 


Biting the Hand That Feeds Them 


The purpose of this article, however, is not to make martyrs 
of railroad employees. Many there are who fall far short of 
the proper enthusiasm for their work and their employers. . A 
discouraging incident recently came to the writer’s attention. 

A ticket-seller in the consolidated office of one of our large 
Middle Western cities sold a ticket and lower berth to New 
York to a traveller. In accepting the price of the tickets, 
amounting to between $30 and $40, he made the remark that 
this seemed to be “a mighty high rate for so short a trip,” 
with some additional observations as to his belief that the 
railroads were misrepresenting their necessities for high 
charges, and that statements of revenues were being juggled. 

Such remarks, to most business men, would be too ridicu- 
lous for comment, and in the particular instance the next man 
in line nailed the true facts to the story by observing that 
“You fellows behind the counters are getting most of it in too 
high salaries.” However, there is a certain subtleness in 
such remarks, that if made several times a day by several 
ticket-sellers, would send the less-informed people to their 
trains with a bad thought (from a railroad point of view) 
in their minds. It is matter for congratulation that the great 
mass of railroad workers are not foolish enough to bite the 
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hand which feeds them by any such insidious propaganda, 
whatever may be their personal opinions. 

Right here again is where our little committee of co-opera- 
tion demonstrates its usefulness. Our man, above described, 
might be one of those chosen to serve on a committee with 
officers having jurisdiction over consolidated ticket office 
matters. Gradually, through the interchange of ideas on 
railroad and extraneous matters, the employee would get the 
proper point of view, and come to a fuller realization of the 
problem the companies are up against, with high operating 
ratios predicated on high wages. Returning to his work, he 
would educate his companions to a like appreciation of the 
gravity of the fight which the railroads are making. 


Encourage Initiative and Ideas 


All too few officials appreciate the value of encouraging 
their men to advance ideas and to criticise current methods 
which they believe can be improved upon. The writer, at the 
outset of his railroad career at the age of seventeen, was 
offered a minor position in the auditing department of a cer- 
tain New England line through acquaintanceship with a 
high traffic officer of the line. Hearing discussions of the 
errors of some agents in short-hduling their company, he 
came to the conclusion from waybills passing through his 
hands, that his particular company was being short-hauled on 
a very considerable amount of traffic; gathering the neces- 
sary data to confirm his opinions, he called on his official 
friend, entirely unconscious at the time of the crime of going 
over his superior’s head. The officer visited, in a courteous 
and kindly manner, pointed out the reason for the routing 
assigned to this traffic, and explained that the company’s 
proportion of the rate would be the same no matter how this 
particular freight was routed, the interview closing with the 
thanks of this gentleman for the interest displayed. 

A few days later the chief clerk heard of the matter, when 
ensued a lively ten minutes, the writer being severely repri- 
manded (properly, as he now sees) for going over his su- 
perior’s head, and being cautioned “never again to question 
anything which did not appear right, leaving such affairs for 
others to pass judgment on.” Let it be said that this man’s 
name had not yet appeared in the “Pocket List,” nor does 
he deserve a title. The moral is obvious, that this man, in a 
supervisory capacity, should have been broad enough to 
realize that a young man sufficiently interested to report mat- 
ters which he thought incorrect, to an official’s attention, 
should be encouraged in every way possible to continue such 
loyalty toward his employer, and in the particular instance 
mentioned, a mild rebuke for the entirely unwitting error in 
going over his superior’s head would have sufficed. 

It is seldom, in the transportation field, that a man of 
small capacity, or mind, becomes an official, but any officer 
who reads these lines and realizes that he has, at any time, 
been unreceptive to ideas, and has failed to encourage those 
advancing such suggestions (even though valueless in them- 
selves) for the good of the company—this man must take 
stock of himself and realize that such failure is a direct act 
of disloyalty to his company’s best interests. In failing to 
bring out the best in his men he has neglected his duty. 

The next year or two will tell the tale forever for our rail- 


roads. If they fail this time to make good, the government 
will seize them for all time. They have every chance in their 
favor. Never before have so few criticisms of railroad man- 


agement been offered by the public. Scarcely a person today 
but wants to see the perpetuation of private control. On 
every officer, either in an executive position or in a minor 
supervisory capacity, is now placed the responsibility of get- 
ting the best out of his men, by enlisting their co-operation, 
by encouraging their initiative and ideas, and by being 
human and courteous in his dealings with them. In this way 
only can our railroads survive their present near-crisis and 
pass the turning point to prosperity. 





Railroad Funding Bill Approved in Lower House 


Measure Referred to Senate Which Has Taken a Four-Weeks’ 
Recess—McAdoo Opposed to Bill 


the railroad funding bill by a vote of 214 to 120. Now 

it awaits passage by the Senate after the recess, which 
began on Wednesday, before the relief contemplated can he 
extended to the railroads. 

The bill was passed without material change. As it stands, 
the War Finance Corporation is authorized to purchase from 
the Railroad Administration securities accepted by the ad- 
ministration from the railroads in settlement of claims of the 
government against them. The corporaion is further author- 
ized to sell the securities in the open market, to use the funds 
thus obtained to extend not exceeding $500,000,000 in credit 
to the carriers. 

An amendment offered by Representative Webster, Re- 
publican, of Washington, was defeated. It proposed to strike 
out the section of the bill providing that no claims arising 
from so-called inefficiency of labor during the period of fed- 
eral control of the railroads shall be paid out of the money 
advanced under the terms of the bill, and also that when 
claims are once paid the roads shall be barred forever from 
making further claims. The vote was 145 to 17 against the 
amendment. 

Another amendment offered by Representative Moore, 
Democrat, of Virginia, which would require the War Finance 
Corporation to pass upon all securities of the railroads ac- 
cepted by the Railroad Administration, was defeated with- 
out a record vote. Democrats in opposition to the bill 
charged during the debate on the floor of the House that the 
bill meant that the federal government was embarking upon 
speculation in railroad securities. 

“Under this bill,” declared Representative Huddleston, 
Democrat, of Alabama, “the government is proposing to spec- 
ulate in Wall Street with the taxpayers’ money.” 

Representative Webster bolted the Republican leadership 
and attacked the bill. He declared that it meant nothing 
more than federal loans to the railroads. Democrats charged 
that the bill was written by President Harding and his ad- 
visors and that the Republicans in passing it were carrying 
out instructions from the White House. 


McAdoo Objects to Funding Bill 


A letter written by W. G. McAdoo, formerly director gen- 
eral of railroads, opposing the funding bill, was read in the 
Senate on August 24 by Senator Stanley, Democrat, of Ken- 
tucky, one of the group who wanted Mr. McAdoo called be- 
fore the Interstate Commerce Committee when hearings were 
being held and protested when the request was rejected. 

Senator LaFollette, representatives of labor and other in- 
terests protested against the bill when it was before the com- 
mittee and alleged that it was being “railroaded” through 
without giving its opponents a chance to be heard. Senator 


| ATE IN THE evening of August 22 the House passed 


Stanley referred to these charges in presenting the McAdoo | 


letter, and asserted that to carry out the provisions of the 
bill would “lick up” the last dollar made available to the 
War Finance Corporation in thirty days. 

“T assert that the fabulous claim of nearly $800,000,000 
now made by the carriers against the government,” said Sena- 
tor Stanley, “is composed principally of claims for ‘mainte- 
nance of way,’ and that from 70 to 75 per cent of that claim 
is based upon the so-called ‘inefficiency of labor,’ a claim 
repudiated by the Interstate Commerce Commission and by 
the director general of railroads as so speculative and 
contingent in character as to warrant no consideration 
whatsoever. 
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Wasuinoton, D, C. 

“The alleged inefficiency of labor is denounced by labor as 
gratuitous and unwarranted, and the representatives of labor 
day after day clamored for an opportunity to be heard, but, 
after hearing only those who conceived and created this 
thing, the seal of silence was placed upon the lips of the ex- 
director general and of all others who knew anything about 
this complicated case of stock jugglery, and the doors were 
shut in the face of labor.” 

Senator Stanley then presented Mr. McAdoo’s letter, 
which, he said, “threw a flood of light upon this subject.” 

The government, Mr. McAdoo contended, was “under no 
obligation whatever” to advance to the railroads money for 
capital expenditures. 

“In fact,” he said, ‘the Federal Control act, approved 
March 21, 1918, expressly required that in every agreement 
between the United States and the railroads it should be 
stipulated that ‘the United States may, by deductions from 
the just compensation (rental to be paid the railroads), or by 
other proper means and charges, be reimbursed for the cost 
of any additions, repairs, renewals and betterments to such 
property (railroad property) not justly chargeable to the 
United States.’ ” 

Mr. McAdoo cited the standard contract made with various 
railroads providing for annual rentals to the carriers equal to 
the average of the net earnings of the best three years of their 
history, from July 1, 1914, to June 30, 1917, and said con- 
cerning them: 

“In these contracts (Section 7) it was expressly agreed that 
the United States should have the right to deduct from such 
rentals ‘all amounts required to reimburse the United States 
for the cost of additions and betterments made to the property 
of the company not justly chargeable to the United States, 
unless such matters are financed or otherwise taken care of 
by the company to the satisfaction of the director general.’ 
The director general agreed, however, not to deduct for addi- 
tions and betterments in such a way as to prevent the rail- 
roads from paying the fixed charges ‘they had theretofore 
regularly paid.’ ” 

“While I was director general,” Mr. McAdoo wrote, “and 
Walker D. Hines was director general, the railroads were not 
required to pay for ‘additions and betterments’ out of the 
rental due them at the expense of dividends, nor to sell bonds 
or stocks, as they had heretofore done, to reimburse the gov- 
ernment for these expenditures. The cost of such ‘additions 
and betterments’ was generously advanced by the United 
States, so that, on March 1, 1920, when the railroads were 
returned to private control, they owed (and still owe) the 
United States the enormous sum of $1,144,000,000. These 
‘additions .and betterments’ include ‘motive power and 
equipment.’ 

“These expenditures were not forced upon the railroads. 
The railroads needed them and were glad to have the Gov- 
ernment lend them the money at 6 per cent, which was less 
than the market rate. Congress had to appropriate this $1,- 
144,000,000 out of taxes levied on the people, and these very 
appropriations for loans to the railroads have been used by 
unfriendly critics as a basis for the charge that Federal con- 
trol was wasteful of government money, whereas the debt the 
railroads owe the government on this account is a valuable 
asset if those charged with the execution of the law insist upon 
satisfactory security as the law requires. 

“Of this vast debt the United States has already extended, 
for a long period, the time for payment of $381,000,000, rep- 
resenting new ‘locomotives and cars’ furnished to the rail- 
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roads. This leaves now due for ‘additions and betterments’ 
the sum of approximately. $763 ,000,000. 

“While it is true that the Transportation act seems to 
confer upon the President discretion to aetermine, within cer- 
tain limitations, how much of the debt the United States owes 
the railroads may be set off against the debt the railroads owe 
the United States, nevertheless, the act does not contemplate 
that none of the debt of the United States shall be set off, 
but, on the contrary, assumes that it will be; because in ex- 
press terms it provides for funding only ‘the remaining in- 
debtedness of the carriers to the United States.’ 


Says President Was Misled 


“At any rate, it is indubitably clear that under the law and 
the contract between the parties, the United States is not 
‘morally and legally bound to fund,’ as stated by the Presi- 
dent in his message, the $763,000,000 of debt the railroads 
owe the Treasury for ‘additions and betterments.’ The 
President must have been misled into making such a state- 
ment. All that the United States is required to do, legally 
and morally, is to fund for ten years ‘any remaining in- 
debtedness of the carriers to the United States’ after a bal- 
ancing of accounts.” 

“Stripped of confusing non-essentials, what is now pro- 
posed is that the government shall wait ten years for $763,- 
000,000 the railroads owe it for betterments and improve- 
ments, and pay immediately $500,000,000 to the railroads on 
account of claims for alleged undermaintenance, etc., taking 
from the 180 or more railroads involved with their varying 
degrees of financial responsibility such securities as they may 
be able to provide—securities which in many instances may 
not be adequate to protect the government against loss. 

“This is not a question of ‘legal and moral obligation’ on 
the part of the United States to lend the railroads $500,000,- 
000 more for ten years. It is a question of policy and should 
be considered from that standpoint only. For the adoption 
of such a policy the Administration must, of course, take the 
responsibility, but it should be candid about it. The public 
mind should not be confused by juggling of figures, manipu- 
lation of accounts or securities, or governmental agencies.” 





Railway Business Association Urges Action 


Alba B. Johnson, president of the Railway Business Asso- 
ciation, sent a telegram to President Harding on August 24 
in which he said: 

“For immediate passage of the Railroad Refunding bill 
the Railway Business Association, on behalf of industries 
whose employees are idle by hundreds of thousands, aggre- 
gating, with those in cognate or dependent industries and 
trade and with railway employees, not less than 1,000,000, 
as estimated by the managing director of the War Finance 
Corporation, urges you to exert your potent influence to the 
utmost. 

“This measure was conceived independently in the public 
interest alone by one government department, the War Fi- 
nance Corporation, and advocated in the same spirit by an- 
other, the Railroad Administration, without suggestion, aid 
or argument from the railroads or banks. Various factors of 
the economic situation tend to improvement in business. Re- 
mittances and orders from the railroads made possible by this 
bill, if passed, would furnish the strongest available rein- 
forcement to that tendency. 

“We do not address you as President. In that capacity you 
have already performed fully your constitutional function in 
causing the state of the nation as affected by this problem to 
be communicated to Congress through appropriate executives 
of the government. We address you as leader of the party in 
power which citizens can address through no other single 
repository of responsibility to the country. While deeply ap- 
preciative of what you have already done as President, and 
sympathetic with the embarrassment under which you suffer 
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from confusion in some quarters of your official status as 
party leader, we urge you to consider the re-employment of a 
million men, many of whom, owing to seasonal limitations, 
if not employed immediately will pass both the autumn and 
winter without wages, as an object justifying your active par- 
ticipation in party councils to assure enactment of this meas- 
ure, not after recess, but now. Ability, willingness and 
leadership to grapple effectively and promptly with so plain a 
business obligation is, in our judgment, a test of capacity to 
conduct government.” 


LaFollette Presents Minority Report 


A voluminous minority report on the railroad refunding 
bill, written by Senator LaFollette and signed by Senators 
Stanley and Pittman, was presented to the Senate on August 
24. This report gives seven “reasons” purporting to show 
why the bill should not be passed. ‘These reasons are as 
follows: 


1. The bill was reported by arbitrary action, upon ex 
parte hearings, after a refusal to permit testimony by critics 
of the legislation. 

2. The bill would put the government into the business 
of dealing in railway securities. ‘The War Finance Cor- 
poration would control an amount of securities probably 
larger than those of any private interest. The corporation 
would therefore be a dominant influence on the stock ex- 
changes through its power to withhold or throw millions of 
dollars in securities on the market. ‘This is not one of the 
legitimate functions of government, nor should the credit of 
the government be used for this purpose. 

3. The government will lose hundreds of millions, almost 
certainly, as a result of the purposed transactions. The 
government accepts the securities on a 6 per cent basis, 
whereas the best securities are now upon a seven per cent 
basis, with inferior bonds yielding eight per cent or more. 
The government will not be able to sell the bonds on a 6 
per cent basis to private investors or the banks. It will be 
obliged either to hold them until the market “by some 
miracle” is again on a 6 per cent basis, or by some future 
legislation authorize their sale at market prices. In the 
latter case the government stands to lose from $10 to $20 on 
every $100 worth of bonds sold. The government’s losses 
would be increased if the market declined. 

4. These transactions are not required to secure a just 
and speedy settlement of railroad claims. The argument is 
then made that the government is not “legally or morally” 
bound to fund the indebtedness of the railroads and a set- 
off is called for. 

5. Imposition of this great problem of disposing of rail- 
road securities taken over will inevitably hamper the War 
Finance Corporation in the more important function of 
financing the marketing of agricultural products. 

6. No emergency of a character to justify the proposed 
transaction has been shown to exist. On the contrary, rail- 
road earnings and railroad credits are steadily improving and — 
are likely to improve more rapidly with the increase in traffic 
during the crop-moving season. The railroads need money, 
but no more than any other class of individuals and 
businesses. 

7. During the past 18 months the government has paid 
or loaned the railroads $1,376,403,024. The people are 
overburdened with taxes. No reason is apparent why the 
government “should embark upon this highly speculative 
venture at this time.” 





A TOTAL oF 45 new industries, representing an investment of 
$4,430,100, were located along the line of the Chicago & Eastern 
Illinois during the past year, according to W. J. Jackson, receiver. 
It is estimated that the new industries will furnish employment 


for 2,109 persons and will give the railroad 11,000 cars of freight 
yearly. 
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Labor Board Settles Overtime Controversy 


Compromise Decision Contains Seven New Rules to 


Govern Punitive Payments 


‘ oer NEW RULES, recognizing and continuing the prin- 


ciple of punitive pay for overtime work in railroad shops, 

have been promulgated by the Railroad Labor Board 
as the solution of one of the stumbling blocks in the nego- 
tiation of new agreements regarding rules and working con- 
ditions between many railroads and their shop employees. 
These new rules, which are effective as of August 16 and are 
retroactive to July 1, also recognize and sanction the prin- 
ciple of the eight-hour day, the policy of paying time and 
one-half for work performed on Sundays and holidays except 
that work which is absolutely essential to continuous opera- 
tion and the practice of paying an allowance to an employee 
called but not required to work. On the other hand, the pro- 
visions of the seven new rules so change the overtime rules in 
the Shop Crafts Agreement that several of the wasteful and 
ridiculous effects brought to the attention of the Board 
during the hearings on national agreements will not be 
continued. 

The new rules are to take the place of Rules 7, 9, 10, 12, 
14 and 15 of the Shop Crafts National Agreement. The 
changes which have been made are briefly outlined in the fol- 
lowing paragraphs. In all other respects the rules have been 
unchanged. 

RULE 6 


Instead of paying all shop employees time and one-half 
for Sunday and holiday work as was necessary under Rule 6 
of the Shop Crafts Agreement, the new rule prepared by the 
Board provides that “employees necessary to the operation of 
power houses, mill-wright gangs, heat treating plants, train 
yards, running repair and inspection forces, who are regu- 
larly assigned by bulletin to work Sundays and holidays, will 
be compensated on the same basis as on week days.” The 
new rule also contains the interesting phrase, “Sunday and 
holiday work will be required only when absolutely essential 
to the continuous operation of the railroad.” 


RULE 7 


Rule 7 of the Shop Crafts Agreement has been changed so 
that instead of receiving a guarantee of one hour’s pay for 40 
minutes or less continuous overtime service with the right to 
go to meals after one hour’s work, the shop employee will be 
paid time and one-half on an actual minute basis with a 
minimum of one hour, and he can be held for two hours 
before going to meals. The time then taken for meals will 
not terminate the employee’s continuous service and must be 
paid for up to 30 minutes. 

Again, instead of receiving five hours’ pay for three hours 
and 20 minutes service or less when called to return to work 
the employee is to be paid a minimum of four hours for two 
hours and 40 minutes or less work. This four hours’ pay 
must also be paid to employees called but not used. 

During the course of hearings on the national agreements 
the railroads objected particularly to the provision of the old 
tule which allowed the employee to collect 10 or 15 hours’ 
pay on the ground that, when he had completed the task for 
which he was called, his assignment to other emergency work 
constituted: a second and sometimes a third call. To offset 
this the new rule says: ‘Employees called * * * will 
be required to do only such work as called for or other 
emergency work which may have developed after they were 
called and cannot be performed by the regular force in time 
to avoid delays ‘to train movement.” 

The new rule also makes provision for paying employees 
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time and one-half on an actual minute basis with a minimum 
of one hour for work performed in advance of the regular 
working period. 

RULE 9 


Rule 9 in the Shop Crafts Agreement gives the employee 
who works through his lunch period one hour’s pay and the 
opportunity to procure his lunch later without loss of time. 
The new rule gives him but straight time and the oppor- 
tunity to procure his lunch later without loss of time up to 
30 minutes. 

RuLE 10 


The railroads protested the provisions of Rule 10 of the 
Shop Crafts Agreement which enabled shop employees, sent 
out on the road for emergency service, to receive, under cer- 
tain conditions, time and one-half for time spent in waiting 
for trains or in traveling. ‘The new rule prepared by the 
Board eliminates these provisions, giving the employee on 
such work straight time for all time waiting or traveling. 

The time of the employee sent out for such service was for- 
merly reckoned from the time called until his return, but 
under the new rule his time begins when he leaves his home 
station. 

Again, when such emergency service kept the employee on 
the road for several days, including either Sundays or holi- 
days, he was guaranteed eight hours pay for week days and 
time and one-half for Sundays and holidays. Under the 
provisions of the new rule he is guaranteed but eight hours 
pay for each calendar day. 

The new rule also provides that when an employee is re- 
quired to leave his home station during overtime hours he 
will be allowed one hour’s pay as preparatory time. 

The following provision for wrecking service employees is 
added to the new rule: 

“Wrecking service employees will be paid under this rule, 
except that all time working, waiting or traveling on Sundays 
and holidays will be paid for at rate of time and one-half, 
and all time working, waiting or traveling on week days 
after the recognized straight-time hours at home station, 
will also be paid for at rate of time and one-half.” 


RULE 12 


Changes similar to those made in Rule 10 are made in 
Rule 12, the provisions of which apply to employees sent out 
to fill temporary vacancies at outlying points. The railroads 
particularly objected to the last paragraph of Rule 12 of the 
Shop Crafts Agreement, which continued those rules more 
favorable to the employees in older agreements. The new 
rule contains no provision for the continuation of these older 
rules. 

RULE 14 

Those shop employees regularly assigned to road work who 
have been paid, under Rule 14 of the Shop Crafts Agree- 
ment, straight-time for their regular hours and time and one- 
half for all overtime hours whether working, waiting or 
traveling will, under the revised rule, receive straight time 
for all hours traveling, waiting or working during regular 
hours and time and one-half only for work performed during 
overtime hours. 

The new rule also contains the following paragraphs which 
are not included in the old rule. ae, 

‘Where meals and lodging are not provided by the .com- 


pany when away from home station, actual expenses will be 
allowed. 
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“Where employees are required to use boarding cars, the 
railroad will furnish sanitary cars and equip them for cook- 
ing, heating and Jodging; the present practice of furnishing 
cooks and equipment, and maintaining and operating the 
cars, shall be continued.” 

The starting time in both the old and revised rules is set at 
from 6 a. m. to 8 a. m. However, the following exception is 
included in the new rule: 

“In case where the schedule of trains interferes with the 
starting time an agreement may be entered into by the super- 
intendent of the department affected and the general chair- 
man of the craft affected.” 


Rute 15 


Rule 15 of the Shop Crafts Agreement has been changed 
to conform to the Board’s decision relative to the payment of 
time and one-half for work performed on Sundays and holi- 
days inasmuch as this rule applies to employees regularly 
assigned to road work and paid on a monthly basis. 
Whereas formerly the monthly rate of these employees was 
determined by dividing 3,156 hours, which includes 59 Sun- 
days and holidays at time and one-half, by 12, their monthly 
rate is now to be deducted by dividing 2,920 hours, or 365 
eight-hour days, by 12. 

The new rule also contains the following paragraphs which 
will eliminate some of the features to which the carriers have 
strenuously objected: 

“The regularly assigned road men under the provisions of 
this rule may be used, when at home point, to perform shop 
work in connection with the work of their regular assign- 
ments. 

“If it is found that this rule does not produce adequate 
compensation for certain of these positions by reason of the 
occupants thereof being required to work excessive hours, the 
salary for these positions may be taken up for adjustment.” 


Board Outlines Its Opinions on 
the Subject of Overtime 
The Board in handing down these new rules said in part: 


There was a wide diversity of rules among the numerous rail- 
roads of this country prior to the standardization that took place 
during federal control. It is therefore possible to cite precedents 
for almost any rule that may be advocated. Such precedents, at 
best, are persuasive, but not controlling. The fact that a given rule 
may once have existed by agreement on a road is not conclusive of 
its reasonableness and justness, for it may have been imposed on 
the employees by unavoidable necessity or on the carrier by eco- 
nomic pressure. The Board has therefore felt constrained to con- 
sider the principles of right and wrong involved in the proposals 
and counter-proposals submitted to it, in the light of present con- 
ditions and industrial history. 

Throughout these rules, the soundness of the principle of puni- 
tive pay for overtime work has been recognized, but not to the 
extreme extent embodied in the National Agreement. 

The eight-hour day has also been given full recognition. The 
policy of paying time and one-half for work performed on Sun- 
days and holidays is also approved in Rule 6, but an important 
exception is provided. Certain kinds of work, which are unavoid- 
ably and regularly performed on Sundays and holidays and which 
are absolutely essential to the continuous operation of the railroad 
to meet the requirements of the public, are not treated as overtime 
work. The carrier has no choice as to the performance of this 
work, and does not arbitrarily require it. It is not just to penalize 
the carrier for that which it cannot escape. Manufacturing plants 
can, as a rule, control or eliminate Sunday and holiday work, 
therefore, a comparison of such plants with a railroad is unfair, 
except in so far as the “back shop” is concerned, and the method 
of paying for overtime in the back shop has not been disturbed 
by these rules. 

There are other classes of employment in which Sunday and 
holiday work is regular and necessary, and those engaged in it are 
not paid overtime; for example, engineers, firemen, conductors, 
and trainmen, and, going outside of railroad service, police and fire 
department employees, and street car conductors and motormen. 

_ The practice of allowing five hours for a call is a relic of the 
time when ten hours constituted a day’s work, and it was thought 
just and reasonable to allow one-half day, or five hours, for a call. 
Now that the hours have been reduced to eight, by the same prin- 
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ciple, it is just and reasonable to make the allowance one-half day 
or four hours. " 

Employees usually commence work between 7 a. m, and 7.30 
a. m., with a lunch period in the neighborhood of 12 o’clock noon, 
and finish their regular eight-hour period at 4 p. m. Certainly, 
there is no hardship in asking employees to continue on to © p. m. 
(if their services are required) before they go to a meal, and in 
many cases workmen would prefer to work the additional two 
hours in order to complete their work and go home without having 
to return. 

If men are called after regular hours for some emergency work, 
it is fair and reasonable to use these men only on other emergency 
work which may have developed after they were called without 
being obliged to call them again or to call other men. ; 

When men are sent out on the road for emergency service, or 
to fill temporary vacancies, it is certainly just and reasonable to pay 
them straight time for all time traveling or waiting, and for all 
time worked, straight time for straight-time hours, and overtime 
for overtime-hours in accordance with the practice at the home 
station or at the point where they are temporarily employed. 

It is just and reasonable that men assigned to road service on a 
monthly basis should be paid eight hours per day, 365 days per 
year, without any allowance for overtime. 

It is a fact that on many Sundays and holidays these men are 
not called upon to work, but no deduction is made in their pay. 
These monthly positions must be desirable because they are usu- 
ally occupied by the older men, and there is regularity as to the 
monthly compensation. 

The Board has felt impelled, however, to decline many of the 
modifications of said rules advocated by the carriers, because they 
appeared to go to an opposite extreme that is unjust and un- 
reasonable. In this case, as so often happens in human experi- 
ence, there is a point somewhere between the extreme positions 
of opposing forces where justice and reason may be found. 

The rules above set out will become effective August 16, 1921, 
except that employees who have been paid under a less favorable 
rate or condition for the period embracing July 1 to August 15, 
1921, inclusive, shall be reimbursed under these rules. 


Dissenting Opinion of A. O. Wharton 


For the first time in the history of the Labor Board a dis- 
senting opinion accompanied the decision. A. O. Wharton, 
labor representative on the Board, in a lengthy argument 
opposed the decision of the majority on the grounds that “it 
does not appear either just or reasonable that conditions that 
have been in effect from 10 to 20 years and even longer, 
established as a result of negotiation and mutual agreement 
between employers and employees, and not infrequently estab- 
lished where no organization of employees existed, can now be 
decided as unjust or unreasonable.” In support of this con- 
tention Mr. Wharton cited the overtime provisions for the 
shop employees in effect on approximately 100 carriers prior 
to December 31, 1917, adding, “No charge was made by the 
carriers and no evidence submitted to the Board that would 
justify any statement to the effect that any of the rules re- 
sulting from negotiation between 1902 and December, 1917, 
were the result of an undue exercise of the economic strength 
of the employees’ organizations.” 

Regarding the majority ruling as to straight time rates 
for Sunday and holiday work for certain classes of employees 
whose work is necessary to maintain continuous operation, 
Mr. Wharton said: 

“As a matter of fact and recorded in the public hearings 
conducted by the Board, with representatives of the carriers 
present and not challenging the statement, overtime at the 
rate of time and one-half for Sunday and holiday work, and 
for work outside of the regular established day, has been in 
effect for this class of employees for not less than 40 years: 
it was voluntarily put into effect 20 years prior to the time 
the shop crafts had organization sufficient to negotiate work- 
ing conditions.” 

After making several comparisons regarding practices of 
public utilities and municipalities regarding punitive pay- 
ments for Sunday, holiday and overtime work, Mr. Wharton 
cited a compilation prepared by representatives of the Fed- 
erated Shop Crafts and showing the overtime practices pre- 
vailing in 2,544 firms in practically all states of the union 
during 1920. This compilation shows that 869 of these 
firms paid double time for all overtime, that 2,270 paid timé 
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and one-half or better for all time worked outside of regular 
hours and that but 49 paid straight time for all overtime. 

“The plea that continuous service requirements should be 
a controlling factor in deciding that employees should be 
compelled to perform Sunday and holiday service for the 
same rate paid on week days,’ Mr. Wharton continued, “or 
that men should be assigned to duty 365 days per vear, with 
millions of workers walking the streets in search of employ- 
ment is a fallacy not sustained by any recognized authority 
qualified to pass upon a question . . . asso- 
ciated with the social and moral well-being of the nation’s 
workers.” 


The Division of the Board on 
General Atterbury’s Requests 
In closing his dissenting opinion, Mr. Wharton quoted the 
minutes of the Board’s executive session on February 9, at 
which the request of General W. W. Atterbury for imme- 
diate abrogation of national agreements, return to the work- 
ing conditions of December 31, 1917, and the right to pay 
unskilled labor the prevailing rate in the locality in which 
they are employed, was under consideration. These minutes, 
which have heretofore been carefully guarded from public 
perusal, show that the announcement of the Board on Feb- 
ruary 10 denying General Atterbury’s requests was drawn 
up by Henry T. Hunt, a member of the public group on the 
Board at that time. The quotation from the minutes also 
showed that W. L. Park, member of the railroad group, 
sought to have the Board terminate national agreements at 
that time, but was supported only by the other two repre- 
sentatives of the railroads. Five members of the Board, 
three labor and two public, voted against Mr. Park’s resolu- 
tion. Judge Barton, chairman of the Board and a member 
of the public group, did not vote. Mr. Hunt’s announcement 
was adopted by the vote of the three labor representatives, 
Mr. Hunt and G. W. W. Hanger, public representatives, and 
J. H. Elliott, railroad representative. Mr. Park, Horace 
Baker and Judge Barton voted against the announcement. 


Freight Car Loading 
Wasuincton, D. C. 
N INCREASE OF 24,184 in the number of cars loaded 
A with revenue freight during the week which ended on 
August 13, as compared with the previous week, was 
shown by the reports of the Car Service Division of the 
American Railway Association. The total loadings for the 
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week were 808,965 cars, which was, however, 162,304 cars 
less than were loaded during the corresponding week in 1920 
and 23,474 cars below the total for the corresponding week in 
1919. 

Increases in the loading of all commodities were reported. 
The principal gain was in the loading of coal, the total for 
the week being 158,260 cars, which was an increase of 10,- 
987 cars over that for the preceding week. It was, however, 
63,500 cars less than were loaded during the corresponding 
week last year. 

Tabulations also showed an increase of 7,209 cars com- 
pared with the week before in the number loaded with mer- 
chandise and miscellaneous freight which includes manufac- 
tured products, the total being 479,749 cars. Loadings of 
grain and grain products were 61,560 cars compared with 
38,708 cars during the corresponding week last year and 
45,651 cars compared with the same week in 1919. An in- 
crease of 225 cars in the number loaded with live stock was 
also reported, the total being 26,835 cars, which was 261 
more than were loaded during the corresponding week last 
year. 

Except for the Southwestern district, increases in the load- 
ing of all commodities compared with the week which ended 
on August 6 were reported in all districts, but in none did the 
total loadings equal those for the same district for the cor- 
responding week last year. 


Due principally to the increased demand for transporta- 
tion facilities, a further decrease of 13,446 was reported in 
the number of freight cars temporarily out of service on 
August 15 because of business conditions (i. e., surplus cars 
plus bad order cars in excess of 7 per cent of the total), 
compared with the total on August 8, according to reports 
of the Car Service Division of the American Railway As- 
sociation. This total on August 15 was 499,594, compared 
with 513,040 the week before. 


Tabulations showed that of the total, 284,338 were service- 
able freight cars while the remaining 215,256 needed repairs. 
Surplus box cars in good order totaled 84,522 on August 
15, which was a decrease within a week of 4,071, while sur- 
plus coal cars which could be placed immediately in service 
if freight conditions warranted numbered 145,072 or 7,702 
less than were reported on August 8. 

A reduction in the car shortage, which has been reported 
at certain points, was shown by the reports. On August 
15, this shortage was 2,125, or 1,239 below what it was on 
August 8. 











REVENUE FREIGHT LOADED AND RECEIVED FROM CONNECTIONS 


Summary—-Aut Districts, Comparison oF Totars Tuis Year, Last Year, Two Years Aco, For Week Enpep Saturpay, Avcust 6, 1921 


Total revenue freight loaded Received from connections 
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Corre- Corre- Corre- Corre- 
Grain Mer- sponding sponding sponding sponding 
and grain Live Forest chandise Miscel- This year year year Thisyear year year 

Districts: Year products — stock Coal Coke products Ore .C.L. laneous 1921 1920 1919 1921 1920 1919 

Easterm ...<:-++. 1921 9,174 2,630 39,290 909 4,430 Rege - SERS Fes WER AR2 iscsras ssncses. TIGR cea oven 

1920 6,906 2,747 53,840 3,928 7,893 9,850 45,631 99,859 ....... 230,654 *219,150 ....... 274,403 222,367 

Allegheny ....... 1921 3,566 2,934 42.604 2,221 2,097 Rees S2500 2495511 152,532 cxcoses wnsssua WORSE snccaca. cocneies 

1920 3,203 3,263 59,987 5,480 3207 486 13,963 §=60937,030 GES41 «2.15... 192/994 196,334 2.225 146,676 138,303 

Pocehontas ..... 1921 222 155 16,506 15 1,087 9 2,489 4,741 Sanet 2608088 Saeed LGONe Siuesan cones 

1920 213 212 25,093 653 1,740 193 2,805 Gale sasccsn Gepeee SRP <csszas 19,788 15,486 

Sowuthere. «<<... Il 3,961 1,805 19,664 244 =13,502 Set . SESE: SSRs. WOR SS .sisncse secetee, SE dicted cee 

1920 3,032 2,052 26,581 1,436 16,784 S770 4 4633,792 3«41,000 3 .ncess, 127,086 T208978 cesses VER. TE5G2 

Northwestern .... 1921 13,268 7,126 790 S56 630,900 «©6SR ARR Ses SEES 82G,565nteecs. sscusecs. SEMOE -tibeite, ewes 

1920 8,139 6,864 10,281 1,321 17,510 45,740 ©30,491 38,649 .......° 158,995 123,840 ....... 58,929 . 49,311 

Central Western... 1921 20,792 9,020 17,070 184 4,960 ee. A RR eee ee | eS ae 

1920 §= 11,523 8,499 17,702 414 6,133 5,706 31,208 43,829 ....... 125,014 124,633 ....... 66,455 65,479 

Southwestern .... 192 7,639 2,940 4,349 209 6,074 TES. Zerte Beers GAIG2 sacsdes Sicccane “ WOO voces. ance 

1920 4,128 2,567 5,245 138 7,903 Gee 7,235 25:55) .0:.200'- G3,20S $5,529 siseccs 47,836 47,009 

Total, all roads.. 1921 58,622 26,610 147,273 S256 . C5460 B2EGES Basse BECO TORTS! csseece cwcies., SIZE Antunes! Ganeess 

1920 37,144 26,204 198,729 13,370 61,170 76,880 198,071 324,162 ....... O30 700° Sasdeny> -ewowbon Re 

1919 45,651 23,595 174,578 8,567 64,414 51,333 128,270 364,889 ....... cainese RS “eabsee. mots $96,917 

Increase compared 1920 21,478 We Sicscusy séeccas ease Seaaees 11, Niet vances! ( oxsebeu ° betenve — Sees iene ace 
Decrease compared 1920 . ..... cesccss 51,456 9252 «37,710 - SOBFD. .nccees« GOSSR 150949 wccssse accross 200076 
Increase compared 1919 12,971 BNO. Sbepene .,aveguee. se tiumes ovemsees 81,06 aeeche os “Reucedes. “Sawealtr Migleebans are eee 
Decrease compared 1919 .......  «...6-- 27,305 4,349 20.954 19,275 ... 101,685 87,292 74,670 


L.C.L. merchandise loading figures for 1921 and 1920 are not comparable as some roads are not able to separate 
of 1920. Add merchandise and miscellaneous columns to get a fair comparison, 
*Detail figures for 1919 for Michigan Central not given, 


their L.C.L. freight and miscellaneous 


[Sere 1921 66,416 25,358 151,089 4,111 44,712 30,103 210,367 264,414 796,570 936,366 *925,195 520,201 694,788 648,690. 
oe se 1921 64,919 24,689 152,142 3,928 43,126 33.655 208,316 259,573 790,348 928,418 *909,682 503,926 673,219 628,308 
i 1921 56,991 24,802 152,116 3,737 44,037 31,484 208,079 255,006 776,252 942,851 809,845 484.300 681,684 627,841 


FOOD eats saps 1921 38,015. 21,067 126,331 3,830 34,356 26,312 180,658 209,129 639,698 796,191 743,226 434,929 633,997 554,129 
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The nomination of Frederick I. Cox, of New Jersey, to be a 
member of the Interstate Commerce Commission, was con- 
firmed by the Senate on Tuesday, August 23. 


The Union Pacific shops at North Platte, Neb., have been 
reopened after being closed 7 months. Approximately 45 per 
cent of the former employees have been rehired. 


A new organization of railway maintenance supervisory 
officers was formed in Chicago on August 17 under the name 
of the “Maintenance of Way Club of Chicago” with an 
initial membership of 53. The purpose of this club is the 
holding of meetings from time to time for the discussion 
of maintenance of way problems. The membership will con- 
sist of raliway officers and others interested in the mainte- 
nance of railway tracks and structures. J. B. Martin, super- 
visor of track, New York Central, Elkhart, Ind., was elected 
president. 


Implement Manufacturers Urge Abrogation 
of All Labor Agreements 


W. H. Stackhouse, president of the National Implement and 
Vehicle Association, has issued a statement setting forth the asso- 
ciation’s ideas regarding the railroad labor problem. Mr. Stack- 
house urges as imperative that the “iniquitous Adamson law” be 
repealed, and, in addition, that the Labor Board be directed “to 
abrogate all labor agreements, including the unionization of our 
great transportation system.” 


High Average of On Time Trains on the Pennsylvania 


The Pennsylvania Railroad reports that in the Central Re- 
gion on Tuesday, the 16th of August, 971 or 988 per cent of 
the 983 passenger trains operated in that territory arrived at 
their destinations on time and 982 trains or 99.9 per cent main- 
tained schedule or better. The best previous daily record was 
made on July 25, when 99.7 per cent of the trains maintained 
schedule. In the month of July 989 per cent of the trains 
made schedule, an improvement of 3 per cent over July, 1920. 


Safety Section—A. R. A. 


Safety Section, Operating Division of the American Railway 
Association will hold its first annual meeting at the Hotel Copley- 
Plaza, Copley Square, Boston, Mass., on Monday, September 26, 
beginning at 8:00 a. m. Fastern standard time. It is expected 
that progress reports will be submitted by the committee of di- 
rection; the publicity and educational committee, and the 
committee on prevention of grade crossing accidents. Hotel 
reservations should be made direct with the Hotel Manage- 
ment without delay. 


Gasoline Motorbus in Railway Service 


The Bennettsville & Cheraw Railroad Company, Bennettsville, 
S. C., has just had completed by the Charlotte Wagon & Auto 
Works of Charlotte, N. C., a combination trailer car to be operated 
in connection with its motorbus passenger car which has been run 
for some time. Concerning the motorbus car a letter from 
Superintendent W. J. Pooser to the Manufacturers Record says: 

“This car was designed by our president, J. J. Heckart, using 
an ordinary 3-ton Corbett truck chassis. The Corbett Motor Com- 
pany, Henderson, N. C., built the body, it having a capacity of 31 
passengers. This car, having no compartment for baggage and 
mail, we had the trailer built after determining the power and 
speed of the original car. 

“Our experience has been very satisfactory; while our passenger 
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traffic is light, the operation of this car has proven to us the 
value of this kind of equipment for short lines. 

“The average cost per mile for operation being 13.5 cents; 
average mileage per gallon of gas 8.5 miles.” 


150 Cars, Eleven Miles an Hour 


On August 7, the Ann Arbor Railroad ran what is said to 
be the longest freight train ever operated in the State of Michi- 
gan. It was from Owosso, Mich., southward to Toledo, Ohio, 
104 miles. The train left Owosso at 6:15 a. m., with 53 loads and 
97 empties, weighing 3,932 tons, and arrived at Toledo at 4:00 
p. m., with 53 loads and 98 empties, weighing 3,951 tons. It 
was hauled by one locomotive of the Santa Fe type with 70,000-Ib. 
tractive effort, equipped with duplex stokers, except that a 
pusher was used for four miles out of Owosso. 


“Fuel Economy Month” 


September has been designated as Fuel Economy Month by 
the Illinois Central and the campaign will apply to all de- 
partments using coal. The goal for the month has been set at 
20 per cent less than the September record in former years. 
The best previous month’s record in freight service was 133 Ib. 
per 1,000 gross ton miles in June, 1918; in passenger service 
the best month’s record was 1,637 Ib. per 100 passenger car 
miles for August, 1916; while in switching service the best 
record was 117 lb. per switch engine mile in September, 1918. 
Weekly progress reports will be made by the divisional fuel 
committees. 


Claims Prevention Campaign on the Southern Pacific 


The Southern Pacific, Pacific System, will conduct a 
freight claim prevention campaign to last during the month 
of September, to educate employees of the company in 
methods of handling freight so as to cut down loss, damage 
and errors. The campaign will be under the general super- 
vision of R. G. Fagin, superintendent of freight protection, 
under whose jurisdiction special committees have been ap- 
pointed on each division to direct the campaign. The com- 
pany plans at the same time to educate shippers to the 
value of proper marking, packing and loading of their 
consignments. 


Photographs On Commutation Tickets 


The New York Central, following its experimental introduction 
of a rule requiring holders of season tickets to furnish their por- 
traits to be pasted on the ticket (or its case) announces that 
this requirement will be put in effect, on September 1, at a large 
number of stations; all those embraced in zones which, roughly, 
extend from points 30 miles from New York to those 75 miles 
distant. The principal stations included in these zones, on the 
different divisions, are: Hudson River division: Poughkeepsie 
(73 miles), Beacon, Cold Spring, Garrison, Peekskill, Croton and 
Ossining. 

Putnam division: Brewster (54 miles), Carmel, 
Yorktown Heights, Briarcliff Manor (27 miles). 

Harlem division: Pawling (64 miles), Patterson, Brewster, 
Croton Falls, Golden’s Bridge, Lake Mahopac, Katonah, Mt. 
Kisco and Pleasantville (31 miles). 

West Shore: Highland (73 miles), Newburgh, Cornwall, West 
Point and Haverstraw (33 miles). 

The railroad will furnish the case or pocket in which to carry 
the ticket, and the buyer must provide a photograph 134 in. 
square, the same picture to be used 12 months. 

From Poughkeepsie to New York the one-way fare is $2.63, 
while the cost of a ride on a monthly ticket is only 31 cents. 
The announcement says that, at one station, under the experi- 
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mental introduction of the picture requirement, the sales of com- 
mutation tickets decreased 41 per cent the first month; indicating 
a loss, at that one station, of $90,000 a year. The company ap- 
peals to its commuters to aid in putting a stop to this injustice. 


Magistrates Do Not Punish Tramps 


Since the editorial note with above title was written, the 
following press dispatch from Albany, N. Y., has appeared: 

“Railroad officers have asked the State Constabulary to 
aid them in their effort to drive hoboes off their property 
and discourage the knights of the road in their efforts to 
steal train rides and other things. Freight trains are infested 
by non-paying passengers and some of these characters are 
vicious. Freight conductors and brakemen have been robbed 
by thugs. In two instances last week murder was com- 
mitted. Seasoned railroad men say that never within their 
recollection has there been such a raft of tramps jumping 
trains as there are today. They say they are virtually taking 
their lives in their hands when walking along to inspect the 
‘cars of their trains at night. Detectives employed by the 
railroads are doing their best to cope with the situation, 
but do not seem to make much headway. It it not unusual for 
a crew of railroad detectives to apprehend as many as twenty 
tramps on a single freight train. 

“In many instances railroad detectives have been com- 
pelled to release their prisoners because they cannot get 
them jugged. Peace officials of most of the smaller towns 
situated along railroad lines refuse to jail these tramps, and 
let them go under suspended sentence, the reason being these 
towns cannot afford to keep the tramps in their lockups for 
several days. It is said that one town, where an obliging 
magistrate developed the habit of sending railroad tramps 
to the cooler, is about $2,000 in debt through expenditures 
incurred in caring for these prisoners.” 


Western Roads Refuse Brotherhoods’ Demands 


The demands of the “Big Four” railway brotherhoods, the 
Switchmen’s Union of North America, and the Order of Railroad 
Telegraphers to wipe out the recent wage cut, withdraw all 
further demands for wage decreases, and withdraw all demands 
for elimination of time and one-half for overtime refused by the 
railroads last week, as noted in the Railway Age of August 20, 
page 383. The Western roads, in their statement, issued by A. 
W. Trenholm (C., St. P., M. & O.), chairman, said: 

“A proper regard for the public interest in the operation of 
the railroads does not permit the officers of the railroads to give 
assurance that such requests for further decreases as have been 
made will be withdrawn. This committee has no knowledge as 
to how many railroads have made requests for further decreases, 
but there is a demand on the part of the public for reductions in 
freight and passenger rates, and such reductions cannot be made 
under the present labor costs. There is no assurance that the 
cost of living will not be decreased within the next few months, 
and for the railroads to take the position that there would be 
no requests for decreases in wages, presented in lawful and orderly 
manner to the board, there could be no justification. As to the 
elimination of time and one-half for overtime in train and yard 
service, the ‘railroads, with a proper regard for the public interest 
and their affairs, cannot give the assurance sought. This com- 
mittee realizes that many railroads have certain rules in their 
schedules which are not in keeping with the rulings and principles 
laid down by the Railroad Labor Board and cannot bind them- 
selves to refrain from asking relief from such burdensome and 
expensive conditions where they exist.” 

The demands of the Brotherhoods for the restoration of the 
rates of pay in effect prior to the recent wage cut was declined, 
with the following statement: “In their duty to the public as 
imposed upon them by the Transportation Act, the railroads must 
perforce put into effect and maintain decreases in wages just as 
they recognize the authority of the board in giving effect to in- 
creases such as were granted by Decision No. 2, which increased 
the pay of railroad employees approximately $600,000,000 per 
annum.” 

Leaders of the train service brotherhoods met in Cleveland on 
August 23 to prepare ballots, to be sent out to the whole mem- 
bership, setting forth the general situation and calling for a vote. 
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Interstate Commerce Commission 


The Pere Marquette Ry. has asked the Commission for a 
certificate of public convenience to abandon a line in Claire 
county, Mich. 


Intrastate rates charged by the carriers in Tennessee on 
stone and gravel, c. l., for use in the construction of public 
highways and consigned to federal, state, or local authorities, 
have been found by the Interstate Commerce Commission to re- 
sult in undue prejudice to shippers of interstate traffic. Rates are 
prescribed by the commission to relieve such discrimination, 
to become effective October 13. Rates on common brick 
and sewer pipe, c. l., were found not unduly preferential. 


The commission has amended the regulations governing the 
transportation of dangerous articles to provide (beginning Sep- 
tember 1) that arsenic, Paris Green, arsenate of lead, calcium 
arsenate, and other strongly poisonous articles must not be of- 
fered or accepted for shipment in bulk, but must be packed in 
strong and tight containers which will prevent sifting or escape 
of contents in transit, but sintered arsenical flue dust may be 
shipped between plants in steel gondola cars equipped with suit- 
able covers, 


State Commissions 


The Public Utilities Commission of Ohio has sent to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission a protest against the suspension of 
the reduced freight rates recently announced by the Detroit, To- 
ledo & Ironton. The Ohio commission declares such action un- 
just and a usurpation of authority, and conducive to great hard- 
ship to the people of Ohio. 


THE SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE, testifying before the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission in its investigation into grain rates, 
said that he was assured that Argentine wheat could be laid 
down in Europe or in the Eastern ports of this country cheaper 
than wheat from Chicago. The re-establishment of the rates 
which were in force prior to August 26 last year was urged 
by nearly every witness for the grain shippers at the hearing, 
which continued before the commission the greater part of last 
week. Secretary Wallace supported their plea, although he 


did not claim that the difficulties of the farmers were caused 
entirely by the increase in freight rates. 








Photo by Ewing Galloway, N. Y. 


American Car Materials Ready at Portland, Ore., for 
Shipment to China 
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Mexican Locomotive Situation Improves 


According to Assistant Trade Commissioner Cornell, 130 
locomotives have been purchased in this country by the 
Mexican government. Of these, 85 were obtained on a rental 
basis with the view of ultimate purchase and 45 by outright 
purchase. On these cash payments of from 15 to 20 per cent 
have already been made. These purchases presumably do 
not include the recent purchase of 65 locomotives from the 
Baldwin Locomotive Works. 


American Participation in Electrification in Italy 


Lonpon 

The electrical technical mission of the Italian government 
which visited the United States for the purpose of studying the 
American railways has returned and an official statement was 
issued from which it appears that a mission of American financiers 
and representatives of American railway companies will shortly 
go to Italy in order to arrange for American participation in 
the electrification of the Italian State Railways. 


South African Railway and Harbor Extensions 
Lonpen. 
According to the estimates of expenditures on capital and 
betterment works for the year ending March 31, 1922, the 
new program of expenditure on the South African Railways 
and Harbors will involve a total amount of £2,778,082 (approxi- 
mately $13,501,478 at the normal rate of exchange). Of this 
it is estimated that additions to railway lines will involve 
£627,992 (or $3,052,041) and rolling stock £972,000 ($4,724,920), 
while £1,132,090 ($5,501,957) is estimated for expenditure on 
harbors. 


Proposed Denationalization of Swiss Railways 


There is a strong movement for denationalizing the rail- 
ways of Switzerland, according to the Railway Gazette (Lon- 
don). It is well known, says the Gazette, that there has been 
a good deal of dissatisfaction with the working of the Swiss 
Railways for some time and this has culminated, after 25 
years of nationalization, in the agitation for abolition of 
state ownership and control. An initiated measure is now 
going the rounds of the citizenry and if 50,000 voters sign it 
the matter must go to the congress and be submitted to a 
referendum. 


The Extent of the Railways in Central America 
Lonpon. 
At the present time the railways of the Central American 
states which propcse to form a Federation, are as follows, accord- 
ing to the Economic Trade Review (London) : 


Area Number of Railway 
sq. miles inhabitants miles 
Pe NS, ccc adeccsueecceceaee 8,2 40,00 7S 
CD. cos cevceacensbeboweorwade 18,680 45,500 349 
EEE cc hdaesc eed cesasnssesceeswee 43,600 1,842,000 614 
EEE vc ccceeabaeecdeeevedeehene seen 44,000 00, 357 
WEEE cv cccccvesccccereceseserses 49,400 800,900 171 
DE chi cnesnaentedaekeoséyesen aah 13,120 1,200, 264 
SD pemmntimna ss Kien baked pieeeee'e 33.190 400,000 298 
a eee eee = 425 30, oe 
Austrian Railway Situation 
Lonpon. 


Before the war the Austrian State railways owned 1,180 miles 
of track of which only 462 miles is left to it, according to 
Engineering Progress (London). There remain only 300 pas- 
senger cars and 3,200 freight cars. Repairs are badly in arrears. 
Piece work, however, has been restored in the railway shops 
with a resultant increase of 25 per cent in output, and by work- 
ing ten hours overtime a week this has been improved by a 
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further 81 per cent. The cost of rolling stock has increased 
over seven, times what it was in December, 1919, and at the 
present time freight cars cost 80 times as much as they did 
before the war. Definite results for the year 1920 are not yet 
at hand, but it is estimated that there will be a deficit of 
600,000,000 kronen ($150,000,000 at normal exchange, $800,000 
at prevailing exchange). 


Railway Tunnel Under Thames Proposed 


The river Thames widens rapidly after leaving London on its 
eastward course and no means is provided of crossing it east 
of London. Because of this fact railways in the east of England 
in moving traffic north and south have to move their trains 
through London, greatly increasing the congestion at that point. 
Certain capitalists now are seeking governmental sanction to 
construct a tunnel under the river at Gravesend to provide a 
railway connection between the north and south. The tunnel 
proposed would be 2% miles in length and would cost in the 
neighborhood of $25,000,000 (at par exchange). North of the 
river a new line of railway would be built to connect with the 
Midland, the Great Eastern, the Great Northern and the London 
Northwestern. South of the river a connection would be pro- 
vided with the channel ports over the rails of the Southeastern 


& Chatham. 


Southern Pacific Claims Against 
the Mexican Government 


According to authoritative information received from the City 
of Mexico, the Mexican government may not accept the Southern 
Pacific estimate of damage to its lines in that country. At least, 
there is a difference of more than $5,000,000, United States 
currency, in the figures fixed by the government engineer, led- 
rico M. Torres, and the claim which the Southern Pacific has 
submitted for payment. Mr. Torres recently finished an investi- 
gation of the damage to the Southern Pacific of Mexico, in- 
curred during the revolutionary period, and he has just made a 
report placing the amount at 14,000,000 pesos, equivalent to 
$7,000,000 United States currency. Some time ago the Southern 
Pacific put in a claim for more than $12,000,000, to cover the 
damage to the property. It is reported that ‘the government 
plans to investigate all of the larger claims for banditry and 
revolutionist damages that have been or may be submitted to it. 


The Needs of the Rumanian Railways 


Lonpon. 

The Bulletin of Economic Intelligence for May issued by the 
Banque Marmorosch, Blank et Cie., insists upon the importance 
of transport as affecting the financial question in Rumania. 

M. N. Mielescu, formerly Director-General of the Rumanian 
railways, attributes all the difficulties of transport not to the 
want of trucks but to a shortage of locomotives. Before the 
war there were 1,000 locomotives in good condition for 1,864 
miles of railroad, while now there are only 1,000 locomotives 
in bad condition for 7,457 miles of railroad owned by Greater 
Rumania. This state of affairs, he says, must be remedied at 
all costs. The sidings are crowded with thousands of locomo- 
tives which cannot be used because there are no means of re- 
pairing them. New engines, therefore, must be bought; the old 
locomotives must be repaired either abroad or within the country; 
and the railway engineering works must be remodelled and new 
works erected at various centers. According to published in- 
formation .€35 locomotives have been ordered abroad, 175 of 
which are for delivery in 1922, and 460 in 1923. Contracts 
have also been made with the Rumanian and foreign firms for 
the overhauling and repair of all locomotives put out of service 
since the war. By the beginning of the year 1923, the number 
of loccmotives running will be equal to the pre-war strength, 
and after that all locomotives repaired abroad will go to swell 
the traffic. The position, therefore, is not. desperate, but, un- 
fortunately, the present shortage prevents the country profiting 
from the very high prices obtainable for commodities. There is 
also another aspect, the government having been forced to nego- 
tiate long-term loans abread in order to. obtain the necessary 
funds to cover the purchase of new rolling stock and the cost 
of repairs. a 
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Locomotives 


Tue Cuicaco, Rock Istanp & Paciric is inquiring for 10 
Mikado type locomotives. 


Freight Cars 


THe GeorGiA Ratmway is making repairs to 125 box cars, 
in its shops at Augusta. 


THE PEKIN-KALGAN (China) is inquiring through the car 
builders, for 200 gondola cars, of 40-tons capacity. 


Tue Cuicaco, Rock IsLAnp & Paciric is inquiring for 200 gon- 
dola cars and is also asking for bids for the repair of 500 
all-steel general service cars. 


Tue Erie has entered into a contract with the Greenville 
Steel Car Company, Greenville, Pa., for the repair of 500 
coal cars, of 50 tons capacity. 


The Ittrnors CENTRAL, reported in the Railway Age of August 
6, as inquiring for prices on the repair of 900 miscellaneous 
box and gondola cars, is now asking for figures on the repair 
of 1,250 gondola cars. 


ARGENTINE STATE RaAiLwAys.—The Argentine Ministerio de 
Obras Publicas, Buenos Aires, is asking for bids until September 
2, for 70 broad gage freight cars, of 45 tons capacity, for use 
on the Port Railways, according to a cablegram from Commercial 
Attache Edward F. Feely, at Buenos Aires. 


Iron and Steel 


Mitsut & Company, New York, are asking for bids until 
August 27, for 4,000 tons of 60-Ib. rail and 200 tons of splice 
bars, for the Japanese Government Railways. 


Tue Cuicaco, BurRLINGTON & Quincy will receive bids until 12 
o'clock noon September 2, for 5,250 miscellaneous steel plates ; 
5,310 miscellaneous steel bars; 330 miscellaneous tank steel plates ; 
2,190 miscellaneous angle steel bars, and 400 channels. 


Track Specialties 
Tue CANADIAN, NATIONAL RaiLways will receive bids at 


Toronto, Ont., until 12 o’clock, noon, September 17, 1921, for 
1,000,000 railway ties. 


Machinery and Tools 


Tue South MANCHURIA RAILWAY has ordered one 88 in. 


lathe, through Frazer & Company, New York. 


Tue Itirois CENTRAL has ordered from the Niles-Bement- 
Pond Company one 90-in. heavy driving wheel lathe, also a car 
axle lathe. 


Tue PitrspurcH & LAKE Erie has ordered from the Niles- 
Bement-Pond Company a double-end wheel press and a car 
wheel borer. 


Tue Missourr Paciric has ordered from Manning, Maxwell 
& Moore, Inc., New York, a 42 in. motor-driven drill press, 
for its Sedalia, Mo., shops and a 23B Greenlee Brothers mortiser 
for its Dupo, Ill, shops. - 


Signaling 


The new work on the CHESAPEAKE & OHIO, between Charlottes- 
ville, Va., and Staunton, 40 miles, is proceeding satisfactorily. 
The bonding of the track and the erection of the pole line will 
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be finished before long. The American Automatic Train Con- 
trol Corporation, which is installing its automatic train stops on 
this section, has given to the Union Switch & Signal Company a 
contract for the roadside apparatus, including color-light signals, 
three-indication (44 signals), with relays and other apparatus; 
an aggregate of material amounting to about $90,000. 


Miscellaneous 


Tue New YorkK CENTRAL will receive bids until 12 o’clock noon, 
September 9, for its present requirements of lead covered cable, 
switch points, slide plates and braces for repairs to switches, switch 
levers, tongue switches, tongue slides for repairs to switches, and 
crossing frogs; and for its shops requirements until October 31, 
1921, of black galvanized and blue annealed sheets, driving and 
truck tires for freight switching and passenger service, seamless 
steel tubes for repairs to locomotives and stationary boilers, axles 
for car and locomotive repairs, wire nails and staples, steel bars, 
steel shapes and steel plates. 


Trade Publications 


SUPERHEATERS FOR SMALL LocoMoTivEs.—The advantages de- 
rived from the use of superheated steam are recognized so 
generally by railroad motive power officers that it would seem 
hardly necessary again to call attention to them. Gains equivalent 
to those obtained from the application of superheaters to large 
railroad locomotives are being realized on small industrial loco- 
motives of 40 ton weight or under such as are used around in- 
dustrial plants, in quarries, gravel pits, mines, logging operations, 
construction work, etc., but as the owners of locomotives of these 
types are usually not so familiar with the details of locomotive 
design as are railroad motive power officers, superheaters have 
not been so generally used on their motive power. Bulletin No. 
9 of the Superheater Company shows what has already been ac- 
complished in the industrial field and will be of interest to anyone 
who is responsible for the purchase or operation of small indus- 
trial locomotives. 


Railway Construction 


AtTcHiIson, Topeka & Santa Fe.—This company, which was 
noted in the Railway Age of August 6 (page 270) as having 
closed bids for additions to its power house at Albuquerque, 
N. M., to cost approximately $150,000, has awarded the contract 
for this work to E. F. Ware, El Paso, Tex. 


Cuicaco, Rock IsLanp & Paciric.—This company will con- 
struct a new car repair shop at Trenton, Mo., with company forces. 


Cuicaco, Rock Is.aAnp & Paciric.—This company has awarded 
a contract to Joseph E. Nelson & Sons, Chicago, for the con- 
struction of an 8-stall roundhouse at Amarillo, Tex. The build- 
ing will have brick walls and a timber frame and roof, and is 
estimated to cost about $35,000. 


Cuicaco Union StatTion.—This company is accepting bids for 
electrical equipment for the substation to be instaHed in connection 
with its new railway terminal building, Chicago. 


Great NoRTHERN.—This company contemplates the construction 
of new ore loading docks at Superior, Wis., to cost about 
$1,500,000, replacing wooden structures which are no longer 
adequate. — 


ILLINOIS CENTRAL.—This company, which was noted in the 
Railway Age of July 23 (page 184) as accepting bids for the 
construction of a frame enginehouse, with dimensions of 60 ft. 
by 200 ft., at Herrin, Ill., has awarded the contract for this 
work to G. A. Johnson & Son, Chicago. The company has also 
awarded a contract for widening the bridge approaching its 
passenger platform at the Randolph street station, Chicago, to 
the A. Lund Construction Company, Chicago. 


Missouri Paciric.—This company has awarded a contract to 
Joseph E. Nelson & Sons, Chicago, for the construction of 5 car- 
repair sheds. These sheds will be of frame construction, 40 ft. 


wide by 240 ft. long, and will be built at’ Crane, Mo., Council 
Bluff, Sedalia, Jefferson City and Nevada. 
this work is estimated at about $55,000 


The total cost of 
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W. G. Ryan has been appointed special representative of 
the railroad service department of the Addressograph Com- 
pany, with offices at Chicago. 


A. Clarke Morre has resigned as assistant to president of 
the Globe Seamless Tube Company, with which he has been 
connected since November, 1919. 


F. C. Severin, New York manager, with office at 50 Church 
street, of the Betts Machine Company, Rochester, N. Y., has 
resigned to go into other business. 


L. M. Waite, formerly sales manager of the National Acme 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio, and later sales manager of the 
Springfield Automatic Screw Machine Company, Fitchburg, 
Mass., has been appointed sales manager of the Garvin Ma- 
chine Company, New York, succeeding Frank A. Power, 
resigned. 


The Stowell Company, South Milwaukee, Wis., has effected 
a merger with the Pelton Steel Company, Milwaukee. The 
Pelton Steel Company name will be retained and the plant 
will continue to be operated by the same organization, under 
the direction of the officers and directors of the Stowell 
Company. 


Walter R. Pflasterer, railway sales engineer of the National 
Carbon Company in the Chicago territory, has resigned, 
effective September 1, to become sales manager of the newly 
organized Direct Sales 
Company, with head- 
quarters in the Manhat- 
tan building, Chicago. 
This company will act 
as a manufacturers’ 
representative, handling 
railroad accounts in the 
Chicago district. Mr. 
Pflasterer was born at 
California, Pa., on May 
30, 1881. His first rail- 
way work was on con- 
struction in the signal 
department of the 
Union Pacific at Oma- 
ha. Later he was trans- 
ferred to the signal en- 
gineer’s office, where 
he had charge of all 
material for the large 
construction program 
in 1906. and 1907, Early 
in 1907 he was appointed chief clerk to the signal engineer 
and about a year later he entered the signal department of 
the Southern Pacific in California. In 1908 Mr. Pflasterer 
entered the service of the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific as 
chief clerk to the signal engineer, which position he held 
until August 15, 1913, when he resigned to enter the railroad 
sales department of the Yale & Towne Manufacturing Com- 
pany at New York City. Mr. Pflasterer remained with this 
company until December 15, 1914, when he resigned to be- 
come sales engineer of the National Carbon Company, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, in the railroad sales department. 





W. R. Pflasterer 


John C. Robinson has resigned as manager of New Eng- 
land sales at Boston, Mass., for William Wharton, Jr., & Co., 
Inc., Easton, Pa., after 30 years of continuous service. Mr. 
Robinson will in future devote his time to his interests in 
the firm of Harrington, Robinson & Co., Boston. The Bos- 
ton office of the Taylor-Wharton Iron & Steel Company, 
High Bridge, N. J., and William Wharton, Jr., & Co., Inc., is 
now at 201 Devonshire street, in charge of Walter H. Allen. 
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ARKANSAS HarBOR TERMINAL.—Asks Authority to Issue 
Notes.——This company has asked authority from the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to issue $50,000 of prior lien 5-year 6 
per cent gold notes to be pledged with the Secretary of the 
Treasury as collateral security for a loan of like amount from 
the revolving fund. 


ATCHISON, ToPEKA & SAanTA Fe—Authorized to Abandon 
Branch Line—The Interstate Commerce Commission has issued 
a certificate authorizing this company to abandon a branch line 
in Kay County, Okla. 





CENTRAL VERMONT.—Asks Authority to Issue Bonds.—This 
company has asked authority from the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to issue $147,000 of refunding mortgage 5 per cent gold 
bonds dated May 1, 1920, for the purpose of reimbursing its 
treasury for expenditures from income in payment of a similar 


amount of certain equipment gold notes. 


Cuicaco & EAsTERN ILLINoIs.—Annual Report.—The income 
account for the year ended December 31, 1920, is as follows: 


Railway operating revenue (March 1 to December 31)........ $31,307.448 
Railway operating expenses (March 1 to December 31)........ 29,763,451 
Net revenue from railway operations (March 1 to December 31) 1,543,997 
ne Ge I aca uetinececasaannecewahe Ckeveee cd been 1,120,400 
ee I, San sreanee ce eenca techie oa eneawen 418,590 

WUGE SUEIWET GUETELINE TRCONRE o.oo oieccc ccc cctcwccececncess 2,128,214 
IEE CUMIN 5c. 0co @ o15-Guiel eG alvG.d ae mo wena new a elsennee *257,160 
NN Ig co ate ha Sie ke KRONE SEE DTU Regs oeeouaules 2,385,374 

EE I gr aa nana aan eae Re eis Mare ard eaeLe 881,032 
SN I oo wo Dis edu werwae nee acess 04-04 lasaemkne’s 1,504,342 


*Does not include the following income properly due the receiver: 


Lease of road, January and February, 1920 ............+.0.. $666,666 
Lease of road (balance fer year 1918) .......ccccccecccccceces 1,053,999 
Renee of rome (Chabemce fee went TID... 6 oiciccccccccicsbeccec 1,053,999 
Miscellaneous income (guaranty period, March to August, 1920) 2,000,000 

EEE. Gib eueas shee Siea eke eWenss Raeeede Mee ccees anion 4,774,665 
TE. anni. 54wees Resa ee oer WeNernau kes v4ens Ceedeebes 6,279,007 


CHESAPEAKE & OH1I0.—Again Defers Dividend—The directors 
on August 19 again deferred action on the usual 2 per cent semi- 
annual common dividend. Action was deferred at the previous 
meetings in May and June. 


DututH & IRON RANGE—Annual Report.—The income account 
for the year ended December 31, 1920, compares with the previous 
year, as follows: 


1920 1919 
Railway operating revenue (10 months)........... SIG FER FEE ween cs 
Compensation accrued (January and February, 1920; 
SE Re: Fae RS OPC CN Sneek at CREE N ERE O ORO 6 392,540 $2,355,242 
RN I oie en can pe eeeh Raines eed noes 4:0 11,471,821 2,578,652 
Be ee ee re 5,695,087 70,286 
SE dotlds OR ee elie eA RGW UN Koa t o6-cees 1,159,418 183,748 
Interest on funded debt outstanding................ 407,550 407,550 
eo FR ee enna re 8,721,492 858,169 
kav ae sd eiekinGalg adie ened alah sini 2,750,329 1,720,484 
Income applied to sinking and other reserve funds... 1,254,447 ........ 


Balance transferred to profit and loss account. 1,495,882 1,720,484 


The operating revenues and expenses in detail and the principal 
traffic statistics for 1920 compare with 1919, as follows: 


OPERATING REVENUES 





1920 1919 
DEE, Geir auenecoUseewembaseesncabeseminae ees $9,927,608 $7,114,957 
PE ius avceenbabenwecnce Wes sense aeeenes 302,067 271,884 
Total Operating fOVENNES..0.. ce cciccccsccecce $11,075,952 $7,961,606 
OPERATING EXPENSES 
Maintenance of way and structures............... $1,460,264 $1,050,529 
Maintenance Of CGUipment.. ... ccc ccccscccccccccees 1,515,095 1,195,559 
EL, cbacdalnd ake HOS SERRE OCSRREERSTUSE CEC EO EC COS 12,813 5,81 
TONEOED | c.cc-encwiree ekqcee cece Ceathad ca cenee 3,118,080 2,141,178 
EEE. eo auebiniaweWectionlesanses-audion Ree beeseuen 280,063 175,893 
Total operating expenses..........0eeeeeees $6,394,559 $4,573,155 
PASSENGER TRAFFIC 
Number of passengers carried.........ceeceseeees 288,190 266,608 
Passengers carried one mile.........+.see.e-ee- s+ 9,985,533 9,241,036 
Average revenue received per passenger per mile 
DED | cchaedeweddene be eRe eeeeenareeees 3.024 2.942 
Average distance traveled per passenger (miles).... 34.65 34.66 
FREIGHT TRAFFIC 
ee Se er rere 11,467,755 8,459,559 
Tons of freight carried one mile.............+0005 802,360,944 556,110,990 
Average revenue received per ton per mile (cents).. 1,237 1.279 
Average distance hauled per ton (miles).......... 70 65.7 
Average number of tons revenue freight carried per y 
Se GN. ack copsd benta de terececanbekeseeouses 815.86 777.07 











August 27, 1921 


EastLanb, Wicuita Fatts & GuLr.—Asks Authority to Issue 
Stock and Bonds—This company has asked authority from the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to issue to purchasers all stock 
- in the company subscribed and fully paid, not to exceed $1,000,000; 
to issue its bonds to the amount of $551,000 for which the com- 
pany already has recéived full payment; and to secure the bond 
issue by a first mortgage and deed of trust on all property of 
the carrier. 


Great NorTHERN.—Loan Approved.—tThe Interstate Commerce 
Commission has approved a loan of $586,000 to this company to 
enable it to provide itself with new equipment. The carrier is 
required to finance $588,320. 


The Commission has also approved a loan of $15,000,000 to 
the Great Northern to enable that railway to meet maturing 
indebtedness. The loan must be repaid within six months from 
September 1. It is secured by the pledge of $18,844,000 of the 
applicant’s general mortgage, series A, 7 per cent gold bonds, due 
July 1, 1936, executed ‘and’ delivered by the applicant to the 
First National Bank of the City of New York, trustee. 

Authorized to Sell Equipment Notes—The Great Northern 
has been granted authority by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to sell not. more than $606,000 of equipment gold notes 
in connection with the procurement of certain equipment under 
an agreement, to be dated August 1, 1921, with the General 
American Car Company, the vendor, and the First National Bank 
of New York City, trustee, at an aggregate cost of $1,145,000. 
The sale of the notes to the trustee is proposed at a price 9714 
per cent of par. 


GuLFr, MOBILE & NortTHERN.—Annual Report.—The corporate 
income account for the year ended December 31, 1920, compares 
with the previous year, as follows: 








1920 1919 

Total Qperating TEVENUE. ........cdesereisivceccesceccoens $3,597,143 

Total operating expenses....... 4,164,830 

et operating revenue... 567,687 

Railway tax accruals .......... 142,643 

ee OC nee rr rcs emer rine 710,348 

et “GCUNIINE INCHES | oo... iiccitc cc sescces 794,955 
Income from lease of road (January and February, 

SRS DU BI nk ooh c 660:0 tv c02 0:0 60 we einey 90 eee 103,051 $504,550 
Government guaranty accrued. or 
Total non-operating income.............seeeeeeeeeaee 35,649 

I ord ate «ain a bin enim Ganaas ae «ee 82,190 496,171 
Total deductions from gross income..........+..seee. 66,363 90,662 
TED Sos peas ceca tbetonedeceeeeiumeneeees 15,827 405,509 


The operating revenues and expenses in detail and the princi- 
pal traffic statistics for 1920 compare with 1919, as follows: 


OPERATING REVENUES 








1920 1919 

POE a Oe tiieas cer cers ttn cre vee eeauseceuees $3,181,066 $2,112,677 
PORN» Riaeewn sto Netcis ocec causes scar eucens 711,629 567,466 

Total eperating revenue... ..ceccccccevcvscss $4,147,960 $2,823,506 

OPERATING EXPENSES 

Maintenance of way and structures............... $1,440,842 $637,502 
MaiMUGORCE GE CHUIDTCRE. 06 ccccecccccccessevenes 1,093,938 686,546 
MU ae ehicis Wid vine sa a ooh. oH ta sven raaaies 133,984 71,060 
, SaGcdc cb eeu ns cueuen Gee ouaeese 2,026,246 1,298,091 
COMET  s<csces ipsavcaiai goes cere icin ib Wie ws n'a a nt nec erie 215,999 166,515 

Total Gperating CEPENEES..........cccdescccvesee $4,909,102 $2,847,579 

PASSENGER TRAFFIC 
Number of passengers carried............++seeeees 1,102,084 918,906 
Number of passengers carried one mile............ 23,380,047 19,308,501 
Average miles carried—all passengers...........++ 21.21 21.01 
Average revenue per passenger mile (cents)........ .03044 .02938 
FREIGHT TRAFFIC 

ath, ee ere re 1,746,126 1,367,870 
Number of tons carried one mile............--e0- 237,272,834 125,361,616 
Average miles hauled—all freight...............+.. 135.89 91.65 
Average revenue per ton mile of freight (cents). .01471 .01902 


Louisvitte & NASHVILLE.—Afplication to Issue Capital Stock 
Amended.—This company has amended its application to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, which asked for authority to issue 
$53,000,000 of capital stock for distribution as a stock dividend pro 
rata among its stockholders. In its original application the car- 
rier also asked authority to execute and deliver its first and re- 
funding mortgage to secure divers series of bonds,’ to issue series 
A of these bonds aggregating $28,615,000, and to sell $12,753,000 
of this amount outright to J.. P. Morgan & Co. The applicant 
now asks authority from the commission to procure the authenti- 
cation and delivery of it of the entire $28,615,000 of bonds but 
to sell only $12,753,000 of them now. 
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Louis1ana & Paciric.—Asks Authority to Abandon Line— 
This company has asked the Interstate Commerce Commission for 


a certificate of public convenience to abandon a line in Beaure- 
gard Parish, La. 


PEARL RiIveR VALLEY.—Authorized to Issue Notes—The In- 
terstate Commerce Commission has authorized this company 
to issue from time to time unsecured’ promissory notes not at 
any one time to exceed $27,000 in renewal of certain outstanding 
notes. 


Sart Lake & Utau.—Asks Authority to Issue Stock.—This 
company has asked authority from the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to issue $500,000 of its 7 per cent cumulative first pre- 
ferred stock and to pledge the same to secure a loan of $700,000 
from the Treasury revolving fund. 


St. Louis SoUTHWESTERN.—Annual Report—aA review of this 


company’s annual report for 1920 appears on another page of this 
issue. 


Vatposta, Mouttrie.&.WeEsTERN.—May Not Be Junked—A 
company is being organized by W. J. Vereen, of Moultrie, Ga., to 
purchase this road from C. L. Jones, its _present owner, and 
operate it as a going concern. . The road was sold on April 9, 
1921 to Mr. Jones for $87,000 with the right to dismantle the 
line. Seven miles of it have been junked already. 


WatTERLOO, CEDAR FALLS & NorTHERN.—Authorized to Pledge 
Bonds and Sell Stock—This company has been authorized by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission to pledge to the United 
States $2,200,000 of general mortgage 7 per cent gold bonds, of 
which $1,575,000 is for collateral security for a loan from the 
revolving fund and $625,000 is collateral for a loan from the 
Railroad Administration. The applicant has also been authorized 
to sell at par $700,000 of common stock and to issue lease war- 


rants aggregating $132,159 in connection with the procurement 
of equipment. 


WESTERN Paciric.—Annual Report—The corporate income ac- 
count for the year ended December 31, 1920, compares with the 
previous year as follows: 


1920 1919 

Total operating revenue (March 1-Dec, 31)....... $13,595,790 aaa 

Total operating expenses (March 1-Dec. 31)...... 10,311,410 é 
Net revenue from railway operations............. »284,380 ee 
Total operating expenses ...2..ccccrcccsccccecs Ve ee irre 
Net revenue from railway operations......... 3,284,380 = == ...se«. 
eS eer 670,079 $148,313 
oS ge eee ee eee 2,613,487 Def. 148,313 
Eneemee Fram: VARS GE TORE. ccc cece sec cecwee *317,36 1,900,350 
Total non-operating income.............ce.eeeee. 2,050,685 2,370,030 
I IN oe ee recs avidin hina wary bela are etal 4,664,171 2,221,717 
SEE: BE, IE PORE, «6.0.55, 50sip06: 010-402 b44- oO 1,202,755 1,213,248 
Total deductions from gross income.............. 2,247,960 1,495,936 
Bs TENE, ice 00 We ows bw 94 044050550 0 2,416,212 725,781 





*Includes rental due from United States Railroad Administration for 
January and February, 1920, at $1,900,350 per annum. Final settlement 
with the United States Railroad Administration fixing compensation at 


3 a0 06 ,000 per annum increased this item to $533,976 and for year 1919 to 


The Western Pacific did not accept the government guaranty. 


Partial Payments of Guaranty 


The Interstate Commerce Commission has certified to the 
Treasury partial payments of guaranty to the following roads: 


Detroit, Bay City & Western. ... 00 scvsvcccsersseceve $4,500 
Mississippi Eastern 
5 


Final Settlements with Railroad Administration 


The Railroad Administration reports the following final settle- 
ments, and has paid out to the several roads the following 
amounts: 


De Fie EIR oa oii ccns 0seebeneeeinegneesnn $5,500,000 
Boston Terminal Company 95,364 


The payment of these claims in final settlement is largely 
made up of balance of compensation due, but includes all other 
disputed items as between the railroad companies and the Ad- 
ministration during the 26 months of federal control. 


Dividends Declared 


Buffalo & Susquehanna.—Common, 1% per cent, quarterly, payable Sep- 
tember 30 to holders of record September 15. 

New Orleans, Texas & Mexico.—1% per cent, quarterly, payable Septem- 
ber 1 to holders of record August 25. 








Annual Report 


St. Louis Southwestern Railway Company—Thirtieth Annual Report 


New York, June 15, 1921. 
To the Stockholders of the 
St. Louis Southwestern Railway Company: 

Herewith is submitted the Thirtieth annual report of your Company, for 
the calendar year ended December 31, 1920. 

The report of Mr. J. M. Herbert, President, which follows, gives the 
eperating revenues, expenses and operating results, for the two months cof 

ederal control, January and February, and the ten months of Corporate 
control, Marck to December, inclusive, as well as the financial and physical 
condition of the froperty. : ra 

Expenditures were made during the year 1920 for additions and better- 
ments, in the sum of $1,959,993.47, this representing an increase over sim- 
ilar expenditures for previous year of $548,393.22. No change was made 
in the Capital Stock of the Company during the year. The Funded Debt 
was decreased during the year 1920 in the sum of $260,000.00 through pay- 
ment of Equipment Trust Obligations at maturity. 

The Board of Directors takes pleasure in expressing thanks to the 
officers and employees for their co-operative and efficient services during the 
year. By Order of the Board of Directors, 


EDWIN GOULD, 
Shairman. 
Str. Louis, Mo., June 1, 1921. 
Mr. Epwtn Gou.p, 
Chairman of the Board of Directors, 
New York. N. Y. 
Dear Sir:— 

Herewith is submitted report, for the year ended December 31, 1920, of 
the operation and affairs of the Company, its financial and physical condi- 
tion, et cetera, at the close of the year. ; . 

In accordance with proclamation issued by the President of the United 
States under date of December 24, 1919, Federal control and operation of 
the railroads cf the United States terminated February 29, 1920, and the 
property of the Company was accordingly returned to the Corporate officers 
for operation and management, effective March 1, 1920. 


Guaranty Perron, 


Marcu 1 to AvuGust 31, 1920, IncLusive. 

Under tke terms of the Transportation Act, 1920, the law enacted b 
Congress for the return of the railroads to their owners, there is provided, 
among other things, a guaranty of net railway operating income for the 
six months period, March 1 to August 31, 1920, inclusive, equal to one-half 
the annual compensation, certified by the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
as due the carriers during Federal control. 

Acceptance of the guaranty, as provided in Section 209 of the Act, re- 
quired the carrier to turn back to the Treasury of the United States, any 
sums earned in excess of the guaranty. The terms of this section also 
placed a limit upon expenditures for maintenance of way and structures 
and maintenance of equipment, and charged the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission with responsibility for fixing the amount that would be allowed 
in operating expenses, in determining the net income. Effort was accord- 
ingly made to ascertain from the Commission what its policy would be 
regarding maintenance expenditures during the guaranty period. No com- 
mitment being obtained, there was no means of knowing the amount of 
money that could be appropriated and used for maintenance work. The 
Company had been in controversy with the United States Railroad Admin- 
istration on account of inadequate and inefficient maintenance of its prop- 
erty during Federal contro!, and, upon return to Corporate management, 
there was immediate necessity for ‘arge maintenance expenditures, and 
these conditions, as you know, were fully weighed before decision was 
reached to not accept the terms of the guaranty under the Transportation 
Act, and to operate the property upon our own resources and responsi- 
bility, effective March 1, 1920. 

Comparison of Operating and Income Results, for period March 1 to 
August 31, 1920, on basis of acceptance and non-acceptance of Federal 


Guaranty, follows: 
March 1 to August 31, 1920. 
a hae 


“ On Basis of On Basis of. 




















Non-Acceptance Acceptance 
of Federal of Federal 
Accounts. Guaranty. Guaranty. 
Operating Revenues ......ceeccceseeeces $14,511,930.25 $14,511,930.25 
CIACONE TGNGND o.eccee cevecccccseses 12,077,251.16 10,483,965.92* 
Net Revenue from Railway Operations.. $2,434,679.09 $4,027,964.33 
Tax Accruals and Uncollectible Railway 
Revenues ...... a ere ror eer 525,281.54 525,281.54 
Railway Operating Income............. + $1,909,397.55 $3,502,682.79 
Nonoperating Income—Net ........+-..+- 346,369.08¢ 346,369.08f 
NE PE nt ncdcencceenedeebesy «ses $2,255,766.63 $3,849,051.87 
TOU GE TNE sig 6 ck ec cdicescsecie a 1,949,012.88 
Amount that would have reverted to Inter- 
state Commerce Commission had _ the 
Federal Guaranty been accepted........ -- $1,900,038.99 
Excess Income over Amount of Guaranty 
disregarding credit due acccunt Main- 
tenance penditures in excess of esti- 
mated Federal Allowance.............. $306,753.75 
Excess Maintenance Expenditures........ 1,593,285.24 
Total in Excess of Guaranty............. $1,900,038.99 





*If the guaranty under the Transportation Act of 1920 had been ac- 
cepted, the Company would have heen restricted in its expenditures for 
Maintenance of Way and Structures and Maintenance of Equipment to an 
amount set up by the United States Railroad Administration as sufficient. 
On this basis $1.593,285.24 would have been eliminated from operating ex- 
penses for the period, March 1 to August 31, 1920, thereby increasing the 
amount to be turned over to the United States Government. 

vjExcludes Corporate Nonoperating Income account not contributing to 
Guaranty Income. 

The overating results for the guaranty period demonstrated the wisdom 
of the decision to not accept the guaranty, as well as the earning capacity 
of the property. During this period a B sg om volume of traffic was handled 
than in any corresponding period in the history of the Company, notwith- 
standing the handicap imposed by the outlaw switchmen’s strike, which 
became effective April 8, and continued in full force and effect until the 
latter part of June. 


The decision of the United States Railroad Labor Board, increasing the 
rate of pay of all classes of employees approximately 21%, was announced 
July 19; however, the increases were made retroactive to May 1. This 
resulted in an additional cost to be absorbed in operating expenses of the 
guaranty period of approximately $900,000. Notwithstanding these difficul- 
ties, the operatious for this period produced net railway operating income 
of $2,255,766.63, compared with $1,949,012.88, the amount of income that 
would have accrued to the Company under the terms of the guaranty, an 
increase et $306,753.75. 

In additiun, there was expended fcr maintenance of the property during 
this period a total of $5,943,725.18, or $1,593,285.24 in excess of the esti- 
mated amount the Company would have heen permitted to spend under the 
terms of the guaranty. 

The exccss income produced, $306,753.75, plus the excess amount ex- 
pended for maintenance, $1,593,285.24, produced a total of $1,900,038.99, 
net railway operating income earned in excess of the amount the Company 
would havc been permitted to retain if the terms of the guaranty had been 
accepted; all of which was used, for the benefit of the property. 

The increase in freight and passenger rates authorized by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, did nct become effective on interstate traffic until 
August 26, and the increased rates applying to intrastate traffic, both freight 
and passenger, were resisted by the various State Commissicns, some of 
which were not put into effect until 1921, so the revenues for this period 
received practically no benefit from the increased rates, whereas the oper- 
ating expenses include approximately $900,000, for increased rates of pay 
to employees; therefore, the net operating income produced for this period 
is based almost entirely on the old rates for service tu the public and the 
higher wage rates to employees during four months of the period. 

Following the terminaticn of Federal control, occasioned by excellent 
service rendered the public by and through the several departments, this 
company obtained a large volume of freight traffic. 

Owing to the movement of this traffic our revenues did not reflect the 
general decline in business until the latter part of the year and we, ac- 
cordingly, continued to make liberal apprcpriations from current income for 
maintenance, in order to partially restore the physical condition of the 
property. 

Year Enpep DecemBeEr 31, 1920. 


During the year under review, the track mileage operated was 1775.98 
miles as compared with 1754.50 miles for the previous year, the increase 
in the mileage being due principally to the resumption of operation of our 
freight trains over the Chicago & Eastern Illinois Railroad between Thebes, 
Tll., and Olive Branch, IIl.. and the Dlinois Central Railroad between Olive 
Branch, I/l., and Cairo, Ill., from March 1 to December 31, 1920, which 
service was suspended during Federal control. 

Immediately following will be found condensed statements showing the 
financial results from operation for the combined Federal and Corporate 
periods of the year 1920 compared with 1919. 


CoRPORATE AND FEDERAL 
Financiat. Resutts rrom OprraTion—SystEM 
IncoME STATEMENT FOR CALENDAR YEAR. 





Year EnpeD s 
— A SN -+-Increase. 
TEM. Dec. 31, 1920. Dec. 31, 1919, —Decrease. 
AVERAGE Mites OPERATED 1,775.98 1,754.50 + 21.48 





OPERATING INCOME: 
Railway Operating Rev- 
OEE. cicuwe ceed bo 0 KKe se $31,020,958.11 
Railway Operating Ex- 
ME wiicescnecenes 25,886,055.67 


Net Revenue from Rail- 
way Operations ...... 


$20,661,162.63 
18,497,241.15 


+-$10,359,795.48 
+ 7,388,814.52 





$5,134,902.44 


Railway Tax Accruals... $1,247,677.36 
Uncollectible Railway 


$2,163,921.48  -+ $2,970,980.96 
$853,182.36 + $394,495.00 

















DOES kckvccvecawe 1,777.38 4,182.07 — 2,404.69 
EE. kos naendinbe wee $1,249,454.74 $857,364.43 + $392,090.31 
Railway Operating In- 
COME 2... csee-ceccoees 3,885,447.70 $1,306,557.05 + $2,578,890.65 
NONOPERATING INCOME... i,848,391.25 1,659,684.46 + 188,706.79 
Gross Income ......... $5,733,838.95  $2,966,241.51 ++ $2,767,597.44 
DEDUCTIONS FROM GROssS 
ere 3,310,095.49 3,895,834.22 = 585,738.74 








Def.$929.592.72 + $3,353,336.18 
Def.2,275,501.45 + 1,739,408.11 


$1,345,908.73 + $1,613,928.07 


Teme TRCOME csv vescckccs $2,423,743.46 
FeperaL Net Income...Def.536,093.34 





Corporate Net Income.: $2,959,836.80 





Disposition _OF CorpPo- 
RATE Nit INCOME: 
Income appropriated for 








Invest. in Phys. Prop- 
WF ks cccvsees ceereee $2,959,836.80 = + $2,959,836.80 
IncomME BaLaAnce TRANS- 
FERRED TO PROFIT AND 
CE Se -< - $1,345,908.73 — $1,345,908.73 
Corroratk ProFrit anp Loss STATEMENT. 
Year Enpep 
ie S ~ +Increase. 
lrzm. Dec. 31, 1920. Dec. 31, 1919. —Decrease. 
CrepitTs: 


Credit Balance (at begin- 
ning of fiscal period). ..$10,238,914.50 











$8,941,859.04 + $1,297,055.46 

Credit Balance Transferred 
from Income .......... = 1,345,908.73 — 1,345,908.73 
Unrefundable Overcharges 5,602.21 — + 5,602 21 
PEOMONS  secsvcsscee- 1,899.02 424.54 + 1,474.48 

Miscellaneous Credits: 

Adjustment of Equij:ment 

Retired During Federal 
Ne . eeee coces S0R7O 76 -- + 142,799.78 
Miscellaneous ......... 84,632.57 15,571.53 + 69,061.04 
SOE. senate $10,473,848.08  $10,303,763.84 + $170,084.24 
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August 27, 1921 


DeEsiTs: 
Surplus Appropriated for 
Invest. in Phys. Prep- 


CD eee $1,899.02 $424.54 + $1,474.48 
Loss on Retired Road and 

Equipmert—Road ...... 17,911.89 Cr. 8,344.69 + 26,256.58 
Loss on Retired Road and 

Equipment—Equipment.. Cr. 72,713.74 71,342.29 — 144,056.03 
Miscellaneous Debits. 

Miscellaneous ...... 7 12,358.87 1,427.20 + 10,931.67 
Balance, Credit, Carrier to 

General Balance Sheet.. 10,514,392.04 10,238,914.50 Ss 275,477.54 





Total .......+++-.+--$10,473,848.08 $10,303,763.84 + $170,084.24 


Notwithstanding the heavy maintenance charges to which reference has 
previously been made, we closed the year with a net income of $2,959,836.80, 
all of which was appropriated for investment in physical property. 


OperRATING REVENUES. 


The total operating revenues for year 1920 amounted to $31,020,958.11 
as compated with $20,661,162.63 for previous year, an increase of 
$10,359,795 48, or 50.14%. This most gratifying increase is attributable 
in some measure to the increase in freight rates and passenger fares granted 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission, effective August 26, 1920, as to 
interstate traffic and subsequently extended to intrastate traffic, as more 
fully explained her:in under the caption “Rate Situation,’”? but is mainly 
due to 2 marked increase in the volume of freight traffic handled. 

Statement showing comparison of freight and passenger traffic handled 
during the year 1920 and previous year will be found in the report. It will 
be interesting to note the increase in number of tons of revenue freight 
handled one mile, amounting to 675,316,142 ton-miles or 59.21%. Pas- 
sengers carried one mile shows a small decrease. 


OprraTING Expenses. 


Total opcrating expenses for the year amounted to $25,886,055.67 com- 
pared with $18,497,241.15 for the previous year, an increase of $7,388,814.52, 
or 39.95%. While the percentage of increase in operating expenses is 
large, it will be noted it is considerably under the increase in operating 
revenues. The increased volume of traffic will account for a large portion 
of the increased operating expenses, but other unavoidable conditicns occa- 
sioned no small part ot same. In addition to the heavy maintenance 
charges to which reference bas heretofore been made, the operating expenses 
for the year include, approximately, $1,900,000.00, representing the increase 
in the payrolls for months May to December, 1920, inclusive, growing out 
of the increases paid. in compliance with order of the United States Rail- 
road Labcr Board promulgated July 19, and were also unfavorably affected 
during the Federal control period of January and February and for a 
short period thereafter, by the payment of large sums for overtime. 

Following are some «f *he major items of maintenance and betterment 
work accomplished during period of Corporate management, March 1 to 
December 3i, 1920, and cost of same: 

Maintenanve of Way and Structures— 
Purchase and Application of 642,505 cross ties..... pecker $1,138,993.29 
Adding cross ties inserted during two months of Federal 

control, makes a total of 777,612 ties applied during year, 

an increase of 130,111 compared with 1919. é : 

Application of 449,181 tic plates to soft wood ties in mai 

Se WEE ava kcecdtde islaiersisensinene wees Gieins picaaiaciies oeecee 158,138.14 
At beginning of Federal control there were not in our 

tracks, main lines, branches or side tracks, any other than 

hardwood ties, white oak, red oak, etc. The United States 

Railroad Administraticn, during their management, permitted 

the hardwood tié practically to go out of use and inserted in 

our tracks, main line and others, 679,035 pine ties, a con- 

siderable number of which were untreated and some of which 

were placed in track without tie plates. At termination of 

Federal control practically all of the ties on hand were pine 

and it was, therefore. impossible to revert to exclusive use 

of hardwood ties until the matter of production could be 

worked out, which required several months. This made nec- 

essary applicati-n of tie plates on light traffic branches that 

would not have been required if sufficient hardwood ties had 

been available. The quantity of hardwood ties, which we 

were able to secure, has rapidly increased tc the extent that 

for the year 1921 all tics inserted in main lines, including 

main lines of branches, are cf hardwood. 








Applicaticn of 74.718 cubic yards of ballast............... 139,888.00 
Filling and abandening 9,040 feet <f trestle work....... wes 143,236.90 
Application of drain tile, widening cuts and fills, and ditching 560,580.88 
Reconstruction. of telegraph lines......... oo ee ges eo eeccees 30,687.59 
Laying cf 75.76 miles of new 85-pound rail, replacing worn 
FORO POU 66s 080 cc cd rcnseces cee teks evans Cebeevions 353,298.28 
55 N aK cS SAT ac 244. RR EAR Re MON HSE aa $2,524,823.08 
Maintenance of Equipment— | 
Rehabilitation of treight equipment............ eeeciesesiees $568,216.53 
Restoration of 1,358,178 miles in mileage capacity of loco- 
motives, in excess of miles consumed in service.......... 178,884.63 
TE, Pea ak ui ciinied cine eae ke amaloeebanaene $747,101.16 
te Roos os a cease neh a ee aria ne ois oe S/S cae $3,271,924.24 


Contract was also made with the Baldwin Locomotive Works for purchase 
of twenty-ene consolidation freight locomotives, ten of which were received 
and plaeed in service during year, thereby adding 496,400 pounds tractive 
power. The total ccst of the ten locomotives was $518,928.48. 

Car anp Train Loapina. ; 

The average load in tons per loaded freight car mile and per loaded 

freight train mile for the past ten vears was as follows: 


Average load in tons per loaded car mile, including Company material: 


Yrar EnpeEpD St. L. S-W. Ry. Co. 

June 30. St. L. S-W. Ry. Co. of Texas. System. 
1912 18.02 16.44 ; 17.54 
1913 18.36 16.44 17.78 
1914 18.22 16.19 17.62 
1915 17.95 . 16.57 17.55 
1916 18.18 17.40 17.95 

Year Enpvep 

DECEMBER 31 
1916 18.52 17.30 18.17 
1917 20.89 19.34 20.46 
1918 24.10 21.32 23.34 
1919 22.46 19.97 21.78 
192 24.69 22.41 24.10 
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Average load in tons per train mile, including Company materials 
Yegar Enpep St. L. S-W. Ry. Co. 

June 30. St. L. S-W. Ry. Co. of Texas. System. 

1912 447.25 211.19 340.58 

1°13 461.11 214.50 349.49 ° 
1914 455.14 199.32 337.65 
1915 457.53 208.21 345.21 

1916 489.88 252.71 386.40 


Year EnpED 
DECEMBER 31, 


1916 485.57 250.67 390.40 
1917 616.62 286.10 474.06 
1538 670.00 282.99 499.75 
1939 680.37 299.48 516.91 
1930 728.87 344,92 576.08 


Rate Situation. 


As previously stated, the operating revenues for the past calendar year 
were favorably affected by increases prescribed in interstate freight rates 
and passenger fares by the Interstate Commerce Commission’s order in Ex 
parte 74, effective August 26, 1920. The increases in. the interstate freight 
rates varied according to the geographical groups designated in the order. 

he Western group in which our lines are included was granted increases 
approximating 35 per cent. Interstate passenger fares were increased to 
3.6 cents ;.er mile. 

Negotiations were entered into with the State Commissions for increases 
covering intrastate traffic resulting in increases in intrastate passenger fares 
to 3.6 cents per mile and increases in freight rates in keeping with the inter- 
state rates authorized by the Interstate Commerce Commission. The ef- 
fective dates of the increases authorized in the varicus states were as 
follows: 

Passenger Fares: 
Missouri, September 1, 1920. 
Arkansas, January 1, 1921. 


Freight Rates: 
Texas, August 26, 1920. 
Missouri, September 1, 1920. 
Texas, March 14, 1921. Arkansas, September 1, 1920. 
Louisiana, April 6, 1921. Louisiana, October 1, 1920. 


AGRICULTURAL AND INDUSTRIAL. 


Excellent crops generally were pum’ in the territory traversed by 
our lines during the vear 1920, although the prevailing high cost of labor 
and materials createc an excessive expense. On the other hand a material 
reduction in prices had taken place by harvest time, resulting in much dis- 
appointment to the farmers generally, and in heavy losses to many of them. 

Cotton preduction tributary to our line during 1920 was above normal, 
and, in addition thereto, there was a large quantity of cotton carried over 
from previous year which had been withheld from market in anticipation 
of higher prices. When the 1920 crop had matured the demand, both 
domestic and foreign, had greatly diminished and prices had declined ac- 
cordingly. This recuced demand and the unwillingness of producers to 
accept the prevailing prices delayed the movement and thus, in some 
measure, unfavorably affected ovr revenues during latter part of 1920, 
and first half of 1921. We hope, however, to receive our share of this 
cotton wher moved. 

A systematic program of instructions to farmers as to the scientific culti- 
vation of crops, preservation of orchards, eradication and prevention of 
animal and plant diseases was carried on by this company through practical 
demonstrations which no doubt contributed to the satisfactory results for 
the past vear from the standpoint of quality as well as quantity of pro- 
duction, and which should be conducive of permanent improvement in the 
agricultural conditions adjacent to our line. 

New East St. Louis Fretcut TERMINAL, 


Reference has been made in previous reports to the organization of the 
Valley Terminal Railway for the purpose of constructing a complete 
freight terminal at Valley Junction, St. Clair County, Illinois, adjoining 
East St. Louis. This terminal wis completed and taken over for operation 
by the United States Railroad Administration as of August 1, 1918. At 
termination of Federal control, it was leased from the Valley Terminal 
Railway, and, since April 1, 1920, has provided our terminal facilities at 
East St. Louis, the joint terminal arrangement with the Missouri Pacific at 
Dupo, Illinois, having been discontinued as of that date. 

By reason of having our independent terminal facilities at East St. 
Louis during the period of the outlaw switchmen’s strike, which was 
declared April 8, 1920. and continued in full force and effect until the 
jJatter part of June. we were enabled to handle a large volume of traffic 
through the St. Louis-East St. Louis gateway with practically no delay. 
Had we been without ovr separate and exclusive terminal facilities during 
the acute period of this strike, we would have heen deprived of the entire 
gross revenue accruing on business handled through this terminal during 
this period. It is conservatively cstimated that the revenue thus derived, 
after deducting the cost of performing the service, was sufficient to cover 
the entire amount invested in the facilities and leave a margin of profit. 

Substantial economy has also heen effected in the operating cost com- 
at with the cost under the joint operating arrangement with the Missouri 

acific 

OPERATION OF FREIGHT TERMINAL aT Itutmo, Mo. 


Effective September 1, 1929, the Missouri _ Pacific Railroad Company 
withdrew from participation in the joint operation of the terminal at Illmo 
and we have accordingly enjoyed the exclusive use of these facilities since 
that date. 

The combined traffic of both companies had outgrown the facilities and 
their continued use by the Missouri Pacific would have required consid- 
erable extension and enlargement in order to serve both companies. Sub- 
stantial economy has resulted through our exclusive operation. 

Mempuis Fretcut TRraFFIc : 


On March 1, 1920, the Missouri Pacific Railroad Company served the 
required twelve nionths’ written notice cancelling its contract_with this com- 
pany covering the handling of freight traffic between Fair Oaks,‘ Arkansas, 
and Memphis, Tennessee. Subsequent conferences were held with the of- 
ficers of that comp:ny to negotiate a new agreement upon a fair and 
equitable basis. No disposition, however, was shown to negotiate a new 
agreement on a basis that would permit this company to compete for traffic 
moving through the Memphis gateway. We accordingly opened negotiations 
with the Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific for the use of their line between 
Brinkley, Arkansas, and Briark, Arkansas, and with the Tllinois Central 
for the use of their freight terminal facilities at Memphis, Tennessee. 

Both of these companies were favorably disposed and, after conferences 
with their officers, empowered to act, agreements were drawn covering the 
use of their facilities, the terms of which will provide 2 substantial saving 
to this company, compared with the terms offered by the Missouri Pacific. 
We are also enabled to operate our own freight trains into and out of 
Memphis, and are therefore definitely established as a Memphis line. ‘ 

In addition to the opcrating economies which the new arrangement will 
bring about, there are other benefits which will accrue to this company 
through association with above menticned companies, among which will be 
participation in the handling of a considerable volume of competitive traffic 
which we have not heretofore enjoyed. 


[ApvEatisemEnT] 
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Executive 


J. C. Murray, whose appointment as receiver of the 
Missouri & North Arkansas, with headquarters at Harrison, 
Ark., was announced in the Railway Age of July 23 (page 185), 
was born at Chicago, on August 21, 1885, and entered rail- 
road service on February 26, 1902, with the Cincinnati, New 
Orleans & Texas Pacific. He served in various positions in 
the traffic department of this company until July 20, 1907, 
when he was employed in the auditing department of the 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis. A year later he was em- 
ployed. in the traffic department of the New Orleans & North 
Eastern, and in December, 1909, he took a similar position 
on the Louisville & Nashville. Mr. Murray entered the serv- 
ice of the Missouri & North Arkansas as a tariff compiler 
in August, 1911, and served successively as chief clerk in 
the freight department, general freight agent, general freight 
and passenger agent, and freight traffic manager. He was 
serving in the latter position at the time of his appointment 
as receiver. 


Operating 


T. F. Allen has been appointed supervisor of transporta- 
tion of the Northwestern Pacific, with headquarters at San 
Francisco, effective August 15, with special assignment to 
the staff of the general manager. 


Traffic 


H. H. Ellis has been appointed advertising manager of the 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, with headquarters at Chi- 
cago, effective August 1, succeeding W. D. Braddock, who 
has been granted an extended leave of absence. 


Engineering, Maintenance of Way and Signaling 


J. W. Williams, chief engineer of the Northwestern Pacific, 
with headquarters at San Francisco, Cal., has been appointed 
chief engineer of the Western Pacific, with the same head- 
quarters, effective August 15, succeeding T. J. Wyche, who 
has been appointed consulting engineer. 


G. H. Hicks, principal assistant engineer of the North- 
western Pacific, with headquarters at San Francisco, Cal., 
has been appointed acting chief engineer, effective August 15, 
succeeding J. W. Williams, resigned to become chief engineer 
of the Western Pacific. 


J. E. Fanning, has been appointed roadmaster of the lowa 
division of the Illinois Central, with headquarters at Fort 
Dodge, Iowa, succeeding E. I. Rodgers, who has resigned to 
become chief engineer of the Peoria & Pekin Union, with 
headquarters at Peoria, Ill., effective August 17. 


Mechanical 


E. J. Brennan has been appointed superintendent of motive 
power of the Chicago Great Western, with headquarters at 
Oelwein, Iowa, effective August 15, succeeding H. C. Eich, 
resigned. 


T. Allison has been appointed road foreman of engines 
of the Pasco division of the Northern Pacific, with head- 
quarters at Pasco, Wash., effective August 17, succeeding 
R. E. Wilkinson, who has been granted an extended leave 
of absence. 


G. C. Seidel, master mechanic of the Minneapolis & St. 
Louis, with headquarters at Marshalltown, Iowa, has. been 
appointed mechanical engineer of the Chicago & Alton, with 
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headquarters at Bloomington, IIl., effective August 13, suc- 
ceeding J. H. Leyonmarck, deceased. 


Purchasing and Stores 


C. C. Kyle has been appointed acting general storekeeper of 
the Northern Pacific, with headquarters at St. Paul, Minn., 
effective August 17, succeeding O. C. Wakefield, who has 


Obituary © 


L. P. A. Weissenbruch, inspector general of the Belgian 
State Railways and general secretary of the International 
Railway Congress, died at Brussels on August 7, after an 
extended illness. 


Epes Randolph, president of the Southern Pacific of Mexico 
and the Arizona Eastern, died at Tucson, Ariz., on August 22. 
Mr. Randolph was born in Lunenberg County, Va. He entered 
railroad service in 1876 
in the engineering de- 
partment of railways in 
the eastern part of the 
United States that were 
controlled by Collis P. 
Huntington, and he 
early became one of Mr. 
Huntington’s most trust- 
ed lieutenants. When 
the Chesapeake & Ohio 
built into Cincinnati, Mr. 
Randolph was in charge 
of the construction of its 
bridge across the Ohio 
river. In 1894 it became 
necessary for him to go 
to Arizona on account 
of his health, He was 
out of railway service 
for a year and then went 
with Mr. Huntington on 
the Southern Pacific. 
After Mr. Harriman acquired control of the Southern Pacific, 
Mr. Randolph maintained much the same relationship to him 
that he had to Mr. Huntington. Among other things he was 
made president of the California Development Company, a South- 
ern Pacific enterprise which had much to do with the develop- 
ment of the Imperial valley in California, and was president of 
this company in 1906, when the entire valley was threatened with 
desolation by an overflow of the Colorado river. The work done 
to save that section of the country was carried on under the 
supervision of Mr. Randoiph, whose engineering experience and 
skill, coupled with his remarkable sagacity for quick action, 
probably saved the region. Subsequently, when the Southern 
Pacific decided to extend its lines into Mexico, Mr. Randolph was 
chosen to handle that work. 

Previous to March, 1891, Mr. Randolph was superintendent 
and chief engineer of the Elizabethtown, Lexington & Big Sandy, 
the Kentucky & South Atlantic and the Ohio & Big Sandy, all 
now parts of the Chesapeake & Ohio. For two years from the 
date mentioned he held the same titles on the Newport News & 
Mississippi Valley and the Ohio Valley, and in January, 1893, his 
jurisdiction was extended over the Chesapeake, Ohio & South- 
western, all three of which roads are now parts of the Illinois 
Central. He was appointed superintendent of the Yuma and 
Tucson divisions of the Southern Pacific in May, 1895, and was 
promoted to general manager. of the Los Angeles Railway and 
the Pacific Electric Railway in 1901. In February, 1902, he was 
elected president of the Gila Valley, Globe & Northern, the 
Maricopa & Phoenix, the Arizona & Colorado, the Cananea, 
Yaqui River & Pacific and the Sonora Railway, and since June, 
1909, when he was made vice-president of the Southern Pacific 
Railway of Mexico, he has been general manager also of these 
lines. In February, 1910, Mr. Randolph was also elected vice- 
president and general manager of the Arizona Eastern, which 
absorbed the Gila Valley, Globe & Northern, and in October of 
the following year, he was elected president of the Southern 
Pacific and the Arizona Eastern, which position he held at the 
time of his death. 





Epes Randolph 





